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CONCENTRATION OF 
BROKERAGE SEEN IN 
NEW AGENCY DEAL 


Starkweather & Shepley Sell Local 
Agency Here to F. W. Kentner, 
Who Leaves Svea 








SIGNIFICANCE OF ACTION 





Big Brokers Are Getting Bigger and 
Smaller Ones Find Difficulty 
in Surviving 





The announcement that the agency 
of the New York City Department of 
Starkweather & Shepley has been pur- 
chased by Fred W. Kentner, who has 
resigned as assistant United States man- 
ager of the Svea, vice-president of the 
Hudson and assistant United States 
manager of the Christiania General, will 
interest students of insurance develop- 
ments throughout the country, as it is 
another step in the divorcement of 
agencies and brokerage offices in New 
York City. Nearly everyone watching 
production developments agrees that 
the brokerage business, following the 
trend of the times, is concentrating into 
fewer hands. The big brokers are get- 
ting bigger; while many of the small 
ones are retiring, unable to keep up the 
pace of the extensive and expert or- 
ganization needed to hold one’s own in 
big affairs. 

Little Fellows Drop Out 

The mortality of brokers, particularly 
in New York City, is tremendous. Of 
course, many dropped out following col- 
lapse of the marine insurance boom, 
but the natural trend of the business 
is to eliminate hundreds of the little 
fellows. A great deal of sympathy has 
been given to the local agents by ill- 
informed persons who pretend to see 
them biting the dust before the on- 
slaught of the brokers. As a matter of 
fact, hundreds of up-to-date local agents 
are more strongly intrenched than they 
ever were before and frequently their 
offices are well equipped to meet New 
York, Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia 
competition, These agents have figured 
that they can idjust themselves to win 
against the bruker by adopting the best 
methods of the brokers. Frequently 
there is a geographical handicap, but 
lines are being captured from brokers 
just as brokers are capturing lines from 
agents. It is sort of a rough-and-tumble 
fight in which the best man wins. 

Starkweather & Shepley do an un- 
usually large brokerage business, work- 
ing from both Providence and New 
York. The New York end is handied by 
John FF. Huntsman, Jr, who, after 


(Continued on page 14) 





























First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 











A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
140 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 
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CAPITAL........ ... -$5,000,000 
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Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
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LIFE INSURANCE OF 
BANKRUPT EXEMPT 
SAYS FEDERAL COURT 


$37,000 Policy Held By Farmer in 
Iowa Who Failed in 1921 
Cannot Be Seized 





REFEREE’S DECISION FIRST 





Legal Battle Vigorously Fought; Na- 
ture of Questions Involved; Case 
of Wide Importance 





Life insurance of a bankrupt party is 
exempt from seizure for the benefit of 
creditors, according to a decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Kighth District, in a written opinion 
through Federal Judge T. G. Munger, of 
Lincoln, remanding an order of the 
United States District Court and affirm- 
ing the decision of Fremont Benjamin, 
of Council Bluffs, lowa, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, allowing the exemption of a 
$37,000 policy held by Harry John Jens, 
a farmer of Shelby, lowa, declared a 
bankrupt. 

Facts in Case 

Judge Munger’s decision resulted 
from a petition to revise the order of 
the United States District Court and 
rules against the trustee. The decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals was an- 
nounced from St. Paul last week, and 
is reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” and other papers. 

Jens was adjudged a bankrupt in Feb- 
ruary, 1921. Creditors attempted to have 
the beneficiary of the $37,000 policy 
changed to them in order to satisfy 
claims, but Referee in Bankruptcy 
Benjamin held the pelicy was exempt. 

The main question of the case was to 
decide whether insurance policies on 
the life of a bankrupt where the policies 
provide for a change in the beneficiary 
without the latter’s consent could be 
passed to the trustee for benefit of the 
creditors or were they exempt to the 
beneficiary. 

DOUBLES LIMIT 

The New York Life has authorized 
the granting of new insurance hereafter 
issued with full disability and double 
indcmnity benefits up to a maximum 
amount of $50,000 instead of $25,000 
which has been the limit heretofore. 
The Company will exercise great care 
in ascertaining that the applicant is 
fully entitled to the amount applied 
for; that the income which he earns 
considerably exceeds the total amount 
that would be payable to him in case 
of total disability from all the insur- 
ance he carries with this and other 
companies, and that in all other re- 
spects the risk is of the highest grade, 
physically, financially and morally. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Question Box 





How Much is Returned to Estate of 
Annuitants if Dividends Have 
Been Used? 

The Deferred Annuity policy specifies 
that if the insured dies, the premiums 
paid, taken at the tabular annual rate, will 
be returned. In cases where the dividends 
have been used, do we pay back premiums 
less dividends or the premiums in full? 

In the event of the death of the annui- 
tant before the first annuity payment, the 
full premiums paid will be returned 
whether or not the dividends have been 
used to reduce the premi::m. 





Are Premiums on Insurance Payable to 
Wife Chargeable as Partner- 
ship Expense? 

Two members of a partnership carry 
$250,000 of insurance on each life, the 
premiums being paid by the firm. $200,- 
000 of this is payable to the estates of the 
insured; the other $50,000 on each life is 
payable to the respective wives of the in- 
sured, Is it not a fact that both $50,000 
policies are chargeable as an expense of 
the business? 

Inasmuch as the firm is a partnership, 
the premiums for the insurance payable 
to the wives of the respective partners 
are not deductible from the partnership 
income. 





When Does Policy Become Paid-Up 
by Dividend Accumulations? 
How do you compute the time neces- 
sary to make a policy paid-up by dividend 

accumulations ? 

We first calculate future dividends on 
the basis of our present schedule and then 
assume that these dividends are accumu- 
lated year by year at 4% % compound in- 
terest. When accumulations reach the 
point where they equal the difference be- 
tween the reserve on a paid-up policy and 
the premium-paying policy, the difference 
between the attained age and the age at 
issue determines the time required to 
make the policy paid-up. The time, of 
course, is not guaranteed, 





Why Do Monthly Payments Appear 
Proportionately Smaller 
Than Annual? 

Under Option “D” the annual interest 
payment per $1,000 is $47.50, 1-12 of which 
ts $3.06. Why then should the actual 
monthly payment be only $3.87? 

The interest payment is not due until 
the end of the year. When payments are 
made monthly, beginning one month after 
the receipt of proof of death, they are 
discounted at simple interest which results 
in a monthly payment slightly lower than 
1-12 of the annual payment. 





What Are Supplementary Contracts? 


What constitutes the item “supplemen- 
tary contracts” found among the liabilities 
in our Annual Statement? 

This item represents the amount of 
money which we hold on account of poli- 
cies which have been left under various 
options. That is, it represents the bal- 
ance of funds left under Option “A”, the 
present value of the remaining install- 
ments under Option “B” and “C”’, and 
the principal sum left under Option “D”. 





When Are the Annuity Interest 
Dividends Payable 
During the receipt of income under a 
Deferred Annuity will the Company pay 
an interest dividend with the 13th annuity 
dividend and semi-annually thereafter? 
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A Deferred Annuity provides that with 
the 13th annuity dividend and annually— 
not semi-annually—thereafter, interest 
dividends will be naid. As these interest 
dividends are simply an adjustment of the 
monthly payment, they are not affected by 
the reserve basis after the stipulated 
period. These dividends are shown on 
page 106 of the 1922 schedule. 

Will Disability Annuity Payments be 
Made After One Quarterly 
Premium? 

If a policy contains disability annuity 
provision and the first quarterly premium 
is paid, would the Company make annuity 
payments if the policyholder becomes 

totally and permanently disabled? 

If a policynolder becomes totally and 
permanently disabled after the payment 
of the first quarterly premium and before 
default in the payment of the second 
quarterly premium, we will make the 
monthly payments under the annuity pro- 
vision, but the remainin quarterly pre- 
miums for the current policy year must 
be paid as they fall due. 





Do Disability Provisions Increase Time 
of Making Policy Paid:Up? 

Is it true that the time required to make 
a policy paid-up by dividend accumula- 
tions is increased in some cases evhere the 
disability provision 1s attached? 

Yes. The time shown on the blue 
printed form is based on policies without 
the disability feature. If the waiver and 
annuity provision is attached, it some- 
times requires an additional payment to 
make the policy paid-up. This payment 
is, however, always less than the amount 
of the annual premium, 





Is Insurance Payable to Named Trus. 
tees Exempt Under Estate 
Tax Law? 


If a policy is payable to named trustees 





New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Insurance Paid-for; 1921 $82,072,020 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force’ - 
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New England Agents Write Persistent Business 




















Des Moines, lowa 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 
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Bankers Life Company 





LEADS 


95,000,000 


Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 











for the benefit of named beneficiaries, 
will the proceeds be eiititled to an exemp- 
tion of $40,000 allowed under Estate Tax 
Law? 


Yes. According to Section 402 of the 
law there is included in the estate of the 
beneficiary the amount of insurance re- 
ceivable by the executors, but only the 








life. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


Vice-President 


Home Office - . - 








The Last Word In Service 


Through its free Health Service, The Guardian protects | 
the policyholder’s health as well as his life. For five years 
this Company has offered to its policyholders the well-known 
service of The Life Extension Institute without charge. That 
it has been of incalculable benefit to the Company’s clients is 
proved by this analysis of last year’s experience: 


67% of policyholders examined revealed moderate physical 
defects or impairments. 


25% showed advanced physical defects or impairments. 
6% were seriously impaired. 


Through these examinations it was possible to make 
the “stitch in time,” thus preserving health and prolonging 


If you want to know the whole story of what this Company is do- 
ing for its policyholders and agents, address: 


or GEORGE L. HUNT, 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


alana atk = — 


Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 




















excess over $40,000 of the amount re- 
ceivable by all other beneficiaries. In the 
above case the insurance is payable not 
to the executors but to the trustees, who 
would come under the head of “all other 
beneficiaries.” 





TO TAKE SIX DAYS’ CRUISE 

The Missouri State Life is heading for 
a record year, according to the reports 
contained in the company bulletin. <A 
convention of the combined $100,000 and 
$250,000 clubs will be held in St. Louis 
July 6 and 7. After the convention, 
members of the larger club will con- 
tinue their vacation with a_ six-day 
cruise on the Great Lakes. Following 
the vacation days, club members expect 
to start a drive which will outdo all pre- 
vious efforts in gaining new business. 





MANHATTAN BRANCH MOVES 

The Manhattan Branch of the New 
York Life is settled in itd new quarters 
on the seventeenth floor of the Equit- 
able Building. The new suite contains 
double the amount of space occupied 
in the Singer Building. Individual 
offices are better located and more effi- 
ciently arranged to carry on the grow- 
ing business of the branch. 





SUCCEEDED BY HIS BROTHER 

Karl G. Gumm, of the Mattoon Agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life at 
Paris, Ill., has been appointed super- 
visor of agents in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
territory, His place at Paris, IIl., will 
be taken by his brother, Clarence W. 
Gumm, 





INSURES WHOLE FAMILY 

H. H. Kelly, of the John M, McTeer 
Agency of the Missouri State Life, wrote 
the following letter as a report: 

“Did not insure whole Damm family, 
but insured whole Mann family—father, 
mother, three sons, and an educational 
endowment for the grandson.” 





PENN MUTUAL ANNIVERSARY 

About 450 of the general agents and 
leading field representatives of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company were 
in Philadelphia this week participating 
in the three-day celebration of the 75th 
anniversary of the founding of the com- 
pany. Nearly one hundred from West- 
ern states came in a special train from 
Chicago, 
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Kavanagh’s Estimate 
Of U.S. Chamber Meet 


THINKS IT GOOD EDUCATOR 








Also, Plenty of Inspiration; Thinks 
Life Men Should Display More 
Interest in It 





The Eastern Underwriter asked James 
E. Kavanagh, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, what he thought of 
the annua! meeting of the insurance di- 
vision of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce which met in Washington 
last week and. at which he was a prin- 
cipal speaker. His estimate follows: 

You ask me what [I think of the con- 
vention of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, I presume, of course, that 
you refer to the Insurance Section 
solely. 

Generally speaking, I think that the 
whole convention was a wonderful in- 
spiration and an educator. Any man 
who attended the various sessions and 
failed to carry back to his home bigger 
ideas and better ideas as to the general 
conduct of business, deserves our sym- 
pathy, It is something like getting up 
on an elevation and looking down—the 
perspective is enlarged; a better rela- 
tionship of various activities is ac- 
quired, and an improved sense of pro- 
portion of things comes to the spec- 
tator, 

Helpful to All 

The getting together of men in the 
insurance business, representing fire, 
marine, casualty and life, in such a 
gathering as took place last week, can- 
not fail to be helpful to all concerned; 
neither can it fail to be helpful to the 
general business of insurance. We in 
the life business are probably too prone 
to forget the similarity of interests that 
exists in the various phases of the in- 
surance business. There are many prob- 
lems that the fire, marine and casualty 
man has to face which are very closely 
akin to those ot the life insurance man. 

If the insurance gathering of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce is 
to be made more effective (and I think 
it can be) a more active interest on the 
part of the life men must be secured. 
Probably, the Life Presidents’ Associa- 
tion and the American Life Convention 
people could be seen and interested in 
either preparing papers or having mem- 
bers of their organization take a more 
active interest in the sessions in con- 
nection with the United States Chamber 
of Commerce convention. 

Doubtless, programs could be worked 
up which would be built around a theme 
—the investment of insurance funds; 
the payment of claims; the securing of 
contracts, or the rendering of particular 
Service. Any one or all of these are 
subjects in which every type of insur- 
ance company is more or less inter- 
ested. The meeting together in some 
heutral field, such as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and deliberat- 
ing on such problems cannot fail to be 
helpful. Moreover, I am inclined to 
think that papers going out bearing the 
stamp of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce would carry with them a cer- 
tain influence and weight which would 
hot prevail if the papers were read at 
4 sectional meeting, such as the Life 
Presidents’ Association or American As- 
Sociation meeting, of necessity, is. 





SPRINGFIELD CONVENTION 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life’s sum- 
mer convention will be held on August 
16, 17 and 18 at the Country Club, 
Springfield, Mass. President McClench 
48 issued a cordial invitation for all 
the field force to attend and take part 
in the helpful papers and their discus- 


sion, and the exchange of views on life 
nsurance, 











An eminent statistician, writing about 
ancient fortunes, speaks of Croesus having 
been worth $80,000,000 and Solomon about 
$20,000,000. These were the real high-spots 
in wealth in the early days, he declares. But 
the old Bible story of the King who loaned 
one of his chums 10,000 talents of gold is 
recalled. You remember, when the King 
asked for it, the fellow begged for a few 
weeks of grace, and got it. Here was a King 
who had it all over Croesus and Solomon, 
for he thought nothing whatever of helping 
out a friend to the extent of $275,000,090, 
which was the value of 10,000 gold tal- 
ents. You'll find the tale in Matthew the 
Eighteenth Chapter, and it is worth reading. 
Money, apparently, meant nothing in those 
young days, but it certainly does today, 
doesn’t it? After you are gone it must come 
in just the same, if there are any loved ones. 
Life insurance is the best medium to take 
your place. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Henderson President 
Of Actuarial Society 


LONG CAREER IN INSURANCE 








Graduate of Toronto University; W. 
M. Strong Made a Vice-President; 
Hedges at Banquet 





Robert Henderson, who has_ been 
elected president of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, is second vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. A Canadian by 
birth, he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1891, and acted as 
instructor in mathematics at the Uni- 
versity for some time after his gradua- 
tion, He became a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries of Great Britain in 
1896 and of the Actuarial Society of 
America in 1902. After five years’ ex- 
perience in the Canadian Insurance De- 
partment, he entered the service of the 
Equitable in 1892 and was appointed 
actuary in 1911. 

Mr. Henderson has been an active 
contributor to the publications of the 
Society and the Institute of Actuaries, 
and has written various scientific books 
and papers. He has held the positions 
of secretary and vice-president of the 
Actuarial Society, and has been a mem- 
ber of important committees. He has 
also been active in connection with im- 
provement in pension fund methods and 
has acted as adviser to the Pension 
Fund Committee of the City of New 
York in reorganizing various funds of 
that nature. The pension fund com- 
mittee of the Episcopal Church has also 
consulted him regarding financia! mat- 
ters. Other officers elected follow: 

Vice-presidents, Wendell M. Strong, 
associate actuary, Mutual Life, and Ar- 
thur B. Wood, actuary Sun. Life; secre- 
tary, John S. Thompson, assistant actu- 
ary Mutual Life; treasurer, David G. 
Alsop, actuary Provident Life & Trust; 
editor, John M. Laird, actuary Connecti- 
cut General, Members of council for 
full term of three years—BE. B. Morris, 
Travelers; James F. Little, Prudential; 
J. B. McKechnis, Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto. James E. Flanigan, Bankers 
of Iowa, and P. C. H. Papps, Mutual 
Benefit, were also elected members of 
the council, 

William A. Hutcheson presided at a 


banquet on Thursday night of last week. 
The principal speaker was Job E, 
Hedges. 





NEW RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 

S. C. Tweed and associates, who 
organized the Ontario Equitable, are 
now organizing a life re-insurance com- 
pany. Its name is the Canadian Life 
Re-insurance Company, the authorized 
capital of which is $2,000,000 divided 
into 20,000 shares of $100 each. The 
first issue of stock offered at $110, with 
$20 cailed, has already been sold with 
out any advertising whatever. 





BUYS RESORT FOR EMPLOYES 

The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany has purchased the estate of Mrs. 
Richard Conover, Jr., at Bedford Hills, 
N. Y., and will convert it into a rest 
house for its women employes. The 
company already operates a similar re- 
treat in the Catskills for the male em- 
ployes. The property is known as Elm 
Tree Inn. It comprises 143 acres and 
a large colonial mansion erected in 
1775. The estate has been owned by 
the Conover family for many years. 
Douglas Gibbons & Co. were the 
brokers. 





Cc. G. VENNEMAN DIES 

Charles G. Venneman, of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, died recently in 
Buffalo. For some years he was cashier 
and later district manager of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York in Buffalo, and 
during the last two years he had been 
a representative of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, 





He that makes himself a sheep shall 
be eaten by the wolf.—Dutch. 
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Haley Fiske on Light 
And Power Securities 


COMPANIES’ LARGE HOLDINGS 





Pleads. for Honest and Wise Adminis- 
tration, as Well as Fair Treatment 
By Officials 


Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, was a principal speaker 
before the convention of the National 
Electric Light Association held in At 
jlantic City, taking as his topic, “Light 
and Power Securities as Investments 
for Life Insurance Companies.” At the 
beginning of 1920 two billions of life 
insurance assets were invested in public 
utilities. Because of the large holdings 
of the insurance companies Mr. Fiske 
said they had the right to insist upon 
wise and prudent administration on the 
part of the utility companies; and also 
the right to insist upon fair treatment 
of light and power companies by the 
public and by supervising officia's. 

Mr. Fiske’s paper in full follows: 

I have been asked to address you on the 
general subject of investment in light and power 
securities by iife insurance companies. I can 
see the importance of the matter to your Asso 
ciation, first because of your necessities, and 
second because of the enormous accumulation of 
light insurance assets amounting at the end of 
1921 to eight and one-third billions of dollars, 
and the large part of these assets invested in 
public utilities. Two years ago, that is at the 
end of 1919, out of six billions of assets of 
American life insurance companies, about two 
billions were so invested. s to your necessi- 
ties, 1 am told that the total investments in light 
and power companies amount to five billions of 
dollars and the financial division of my com- 
pany, the Metropolitan Life, estimates that a 
billion dollars a year for the next five years 
will be required for refunding purposes, con- 
structing generating stations, transmission lines, 
distribution systems, equipment, etc. This seems 
reasonable, for your present investments have 
doubled in the last ten years, and the business 
as years go on shows an accelerated growth. 
During the last seven years the companies have 
doubled the number of customers, and _ those 
years of course include the war years. More- 
over, as the business develops, the uses of elec- 
tricity are being multiplied and the localities cov- 
ered are constantly extending. No. longer can 
it be said that electric light and power are re- 
stricted to city uses, but the farming population 
is calling for modern conditions of living; and 
there are no more pervasive in such conditions 
than the facilities afforded by electricity. Al- 
ready the light and power companies reach two 
millions of farms and as this fact becomes known 
and appreciated the demand among the non- 
provided is sure to increase and this figure 
should be doubled within a few years. 
Looking Always for Safe Investments 

Life insurance companies are constantly and 
eagerly looking for safe investments. Their as- 
sets must necessarily rapidly increase by reason 
of the principles on which the business is car- 
ried on. When I speak of life insurance com- 
panies, I am _ referring to the level-premium 
companies which build up reserves. The level 
premium plan of insurance was designed, as the 
name indicates, to issue policies the premiums 
upon which are the same during the premium- 
paying period of the policies. It is certain that 
the cost of insurance increases each year after 
age 10 because the rate of mortality increases. 
More people out of each thousand die every 
year with increasing age. The “natural pre- 
mium” plan of assessment companies thardlers 
involves constantly increasing premiums with 
advancing age. It is obvious that as the period 
of life approaches the less productive age, the 
premium becomes more of a burden and finally 
becomes almost prohibitive. The level premium 
plan takes the cost of insurance through life 
and divides it so that the premium will remain 
through life the same as that charged upon the 
issue of the policy. It follows that. at the 
beginning the holder pays more than the pre- 
mium necessary to carry the mortality cost for 
the year. ‘The excess premium is the reserve. 
This reserve takes care of the deficit in the 
premium when the age has advanced so that the 
premium charged is less than the mortality cost 
of the year. The companies must invest the 
reserve at a rate that the interest added to the 
reserves themselves and future premiums will 
produce the full amount of the insurance when 
it becomes due. Of course you cannot apply 
this formula in individual cases because many 
people do not live out their expectancy; but 
mortality tables are constructed to apply to 
thousands of lives, and on the whole mass the 
reserves do provide the funds to pay the insur- 
ance. The yearly increasing age of the insured 
calling for increased reserves and the compound- 
ing of interest combine to cause rapid accu- 
mulation of assets. The increase of reserves 
by life insurance companies in 1920 was $536,- 
000,000. In 1921 my own Company alone added 
one hundred and nine millions to reserves: I 
have not the figures for the other companies. 
You can therefore see how. alert the executives 
must be to find good investment securities. 

What Guides Investments 
x what principles are those investments made? 
he first principle obviously is safety, for upon 
this depends solvency. Within this limit we may 
mention three other principles, though these are 
not all. One very naturally is to get the high. 
est return, but this is modified by others, one 
of which concerns the needs of the general’ pub- 
lic and another the needs of the localities in 
which policyholders reside, 


On 


First, then, as to safety. This is a matter 
which you must control. The bond holder is 
interested primarily in having substantial equi- 
ties back of the securities he buys; and insur- 
ance companies will not buy these bonds unless 
there are such equities. The obligation rests 
upon company managment to maintain them that 
is, there must be such a relation between values 
and mortgage bonds that the margin shall be 
kept ample. This margin should be at_ least 
25%. The Massachusetts law restricts the is- 
suance of bonds to an amount not in excess 
of the paid-in capital. The companies must not 
rely upon borrowing on bonds and notes but 
must taise money by stock. Lately there has 
been a tendency in the wrong direction. From 
1906-08 utility financing consisted of 76% bonds 
and notes; in 1918-20 this percentage had in- 
creased to 88%. It therefore devolves upon the 
management to make liberal provision for depre- 
ciation and keep up a high standard of main- 
tenance. Unless this is done, the credit of the 
companies is sure to become impaired. We have 
only to look at the traction situation to see the 
importance of these principles of management. 

The Metropolitan 

As public utilities, light and power companies 
are subject to public supervision and regulation 
and these include rate-fixing. There are there- 
fore two directions in which investors must 
look. One is to the companies. Now if you 
will allow me to say so, without any idea of 
boasting, I believe the great success of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company which in 
a generation has grown from one of the smallest 
to much the largest life insurance company 
in the world is due to a constant policy of 
trying to sense and if possible forestall what the 
public has wanted on the one hand, and on the 
other giving loyal submission to the laws and 
endeavoring to keep in sympathetic touch with 
supervising authority; to offer and even court 
full publicity in every detail of the business. 
It is your duty to satisfy the public as to 
service and charges.  Self-interest requires the 
full performance of this duty. If your custo 
mers are satisfied, you have gone a long way 
toward business and corporate success. And full 
publicity of your operations and accounts_ is 
a necessary element in giving satisfaction. Ex 
tortion and inordinate profits must not be 
thought of. Fair returns must be insisted upon. 
Adequate facilities must be constantly offered. 
Your customers msut always be made friends. 
Enlarge your opportunities to accomplish this. 
Get stock subscriptions from as many people as 
possible in the localities in which you operate. 
Fncourage stock ownership among your em- 
ployees. Convince them that they are fairly 
treated. Give them full information as to costs 
of plant, operation and maintenance. 

Rights of Investors 

On the other hand, investors have a right to 
fair treatment of your corporations by regulating 
authorities; and none has more right than life 
insurance companies. Ninety-five per cent. of 
the life insurance business is done by mutual 
companies. What does this mean? It means 
that as to these, all prejudice on the part of 
supervising officials arising from ownership of 
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OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 


Information and Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Avail- 
able at any time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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securities by corporations must be abandoned. 
Mutual life insurance companies have corporate 
form; but there is no mystery about them. 
They are not inanimate, much less isolated, 
artificial abstractions. They are aggregations 
of human beings. And these human beings are 
not opulent capitalistic persons preying on the 
communities. They are the communities them- 
selves. They are wage earning men and women, 
they are widows and children. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has in force twenty- 
six millions of policies insuring nineteen or 
twenty millions of individual lives—one-sixth of 
the population. Thus, it is not an abstract cor- 
poration that owns light and power securities 
amounting to eighteen millions of dollars. Our 
nearly a billion and a quarter of assets belong 
to them. This huge sum of money is_ their 
savings heid for their protection. This is true 
not only of the mass but in separate localities. 
In ten of the largest cities of the country with 
a combined population of 13,799,000 where we 
have light and power investments, our policy- 
holders number 4,612,982—-or one-third of the 
population. In St. Louis they number _two- 
thirds; in Baltimere nearly a half; in Pitts- 
burgh 43%; in Chicago and Buffalo over a third; 
in New York City nearly 30%. ‘The 251 life 
insurance companies doing business in the 
United States at the end of 1921 had 70,672,959 
policies in force, insuring probably over fifty 
millions of individuals. They have the right of 
fair treatment on the part of supervising and 
regulating officials. They are the real governing 
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A company which throughout the seventy 
years of its history has ever enjoyed—be- 
cause of its square dealing toward all and its 
long record of low net cost—the good will 
of its policyholders, 
esteem of the insuring public, and the loyalty 


of its representatives. 
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body in a Republic and elect legislatures and 
executives. They are the foundation of political 
power. When a_ light and power corporaticn 
is unfairly treated, it is the people of the com- 
munity, the voters and their dependents who 
suffer. It is their savings that are depleted. 

There must be public recognition of the tre- 
mendous part life insurance companies have 
played in the development of the country. I 
have spoken of public necessity and the needs 
of people in the different localities as principles 
upon which life insurance investments are made. 
Formerly the railways were the prime necessity; 
and we found at one time one-third of the assets 
of life insurance companies invested in railroad 
securitics. Life insurance companies do not 
speculate. They make investments to keep. 
Railway companies depend upon the insurance 
companies as stable, permanent holders of their 
securities. And the development of American 
commerce, the opening of new territory, the 
intercommunication which is the chief element of 
modern civilization were largely produced by 
life insurance funds. There can be no doubt 
that light and power distribution is a most im- 
portant element in our life, in community life, 
in household life, in neighborhood life. In fol- 
lowing out our principles of investment, there 
should be a promising future for capital invest- 
ments in light and power companies. Such in- 
vestments by life insurance companies are not 
at present very large in proportion to the total 
assets. I am unable to find that such total in- 
vestments, if gas companies are excluded, though 
I know the difficulty of separation, exceed sev- 
enty millions of dollars, of which the Metro- 
politan holds one-quarter—about eighteen mil- 
lions. I am here to advocate that these invest- 
ments shall be studied by the management of life 
insurance companies; for a great service to com- 
munity life can be rendered by furnishing need- 
ed capital on the principles and practices I have 
described. This gives me the right to say two 
things: 

Sums Up 

1. We have the right to insist upon honest, 
wise, prudent administration on the part of the 
companies; that there shall be no exploitation of 
population or investors; that ample equities shall 
always be continued by attention to depreciation 
and maintenance; that customers shall be fairl 
and generously treated; that there shall be of- 
fered full cooperation with regulating officials in 
right treatment of communities and customers. 

2. We have a right to insist upon fair treat- 
ment of light and power companies by the 
public and by supervising officials. It must be 
recognized that not corporate abstractions but 
the American people are the owners of the bond 
capital of the companies. Every policyholder is 
ipso facto a capitalist. An attack upon capital 
investments is an attack upon the wage earners 
of the country. Not only the regulating author- 
ities but the people themselves must be taught 
this. The policyholders need this fact to be 
brought home to them. It is important to teach 
the working people that they are the capitalists 
and that attack on capital investments is an 
attack upon themselves. Over-taxation, confis- 
cation, failure to help public utilities by refusing 
to permit adequate rates, are robbing them, not 
the rich. It is the working people who suffer 
first when there is lack of the service afforded 
by public utility corporations, because it is they 
who are chiefly dependent upon such service. 
It is important that legislators and members of 
public commissions should realize these elemen- 
tal facts. And they should remember that in- 
justice done or permitted by them is injustice 
not to the wealthy, but to their own constituents 
who put them in office. It is not the rich who 
own the steam railroads, the trolley lines, the 
telephones, the light and power companies; it 1S 
the poor and the people of moderate means, 
whose aggregate savings are invested in those 
enterprises. 


PRESIDENT WRIGHT HONORED 

May has been designated as a month 
of special effort as a tribute to Presi- 
dent Wright of the State Mutual. Dur- 
ing the month every agent of that com- 
pany is urged to redouble his efforts, 
and assist in rolling up a total of busi- 
ness that will do justice to their chief 
executive. Mr. Wright entered the em- 





ploy of the company in 1879 as a clerk 
and has filled the positions of cashier, 
superintendent of agencies and secre 
tary. In 1909 he was elected president, 
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Mutual Says Keep 
Funds With Company 


COMMENTS ON TRUST CIRCULAR 





Life Company Gives Service Without 
Cost, Guarantees Principal and 
Income; Tax Exemption 





The circular of a trust company, 
entitled “Your Wife and Your Insur- 
ance,” recently issued, and referred to 
in last week’s issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter, is still causing talk in 
life insurance circles, inasmuch as the 
circular is being widely distributed by 
the trust company division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. The part 
of the circular under life insurance 
comment is this: 

Have an agreement drawn by your lawyer 
between yourself and this company, for us to 
act as trustee for the insurance. Have the 
insurance company change the terms of your 
policy so that it is payable to this company 
as trustee. Have the agreement specify just 
how you wish the insurance money distributed— 
in what instalments and at what periods. In- 
sert such other instructions into the agreement 
as you wish to have carried out. 

Then, in the event of your death, the amount 
of the policy would be paid to this company, 
and we would carry out your instructions. 

This puts into safekeeping the fund which 
you intend shall replace your earning capacity— 
puts it beyond the a of your wife to lose 
or to invest unwisely. At the same time she 
will be provided with a regular income from 
your insurance in such amounts as you your- 
self have specified. 

What Mutual Life Says 

Several companies are commenting 
upon the circular in their Home Office 
publications. The Mutual Life says: 

“The policy eontract of probably 
every company in the land was built 
to have done by the company issuing 
it exactly what this circular tells its 
reader to ask a trust company to do. 
That is, to pay beneficiaries an income, 
yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or month- 
ly, for the express purpose both of 
continuing the family income and of 
preventing the loss of the principal. 
Some policies issued many years ago 
do not contain these settlement options, 
but the companies that issued them 
willingly extend the instalment service 
to beneficiaries of such policies. The 
paying of life insurance proceeds is In 
amost everv case a life insurance func- 
tion and not a trust company function. 

“Moreover, one single policy may be 
used to cover the insurance needs of 
several beneficiaries—of a mother, a 
lifelong income; of children, an income 
for stipulated periods or for life; the 
payment of interest on a portion of the 
principal to one or more beneficiaries, 
and the payment of instalments, for 
varying terms, to other beneficiaries. 
There are numberless combinations, 
and almost every insurance need can 
be covered under such a contract. Oc- 
casionally, however, circumstances are 
such that a varying income may be 
desirable or necessary, because of pos- 
sible contingencies that cannot be fore- 
seen, requiring the exercise of discre- 
tionary power, in which case the trust 
company wou'd be the proper instru- 
mentality, and charging the income 
with the necessary fees, and throwing 
it, if large enough, within reach of the 
income tax, is justified. But these 
cases are negligible in number when 
compared with the vast number of aver- 
age cases in which this special treat- 
Ment is not required. 


A Distinctive Service 

“The life insurance company renders 
this service without any charge what- 
soever. The trust company, on the 
other hand, usually charges a fee for 
investing life insurance proceeds at the 
outset, and an’ annual fee, probably 
fixed by statute, for handling the ac- 
count, and a final fee when the principal 
is eventually distributed. 

“A life insurance income paid by a 
life insurance company to beneficiaries 
is not subject to Income Tax, either 
Federal or State. A life insurance in- 
come paid by a trust company is sub- 
ject to Income Tax, if it is large enough, 
either alone or in combination with 
other income, to exceed exemptions. 

“A life insurance single sum pay- 


ment made to a trust company is put 
into a separate investment, whose 
safety the trust company will not guar- 
antee, and the income the trust com- 
pany will not guarantee. Life insur- 
ance in a single sum retained by a life 
insurance company to be paid out in 
income is not put into a separate in- 
vestment, but remains a part of the 
general resources of the company and 
therefore there can be no failure of 
the investment. The income is guar- 
anteed by the life insurance company, 
and, if it is a mutual company, usually 
an excess interest dividend is allowed 
once a year, and the income is thereby 
increased. If the principal is to be 
retained, and interest is to be paid on 
it for a term of years and the principal 
then to be distributed, a minimum rate 
of interest is guaranteed by policy con- 
tract, and it is voluntarily increased 
to such a per cent as the company’s 
earnings permit. 

“In brief, the paying of income under 
life insurance policies is a life insur- 
ance service. The company renders it 
without cost, it guarantees both prin- 
cipa’ and income, and the income is 
exempt from taxation. Why, then, 
should any life insurance policyholder 
be foolish enough to take the advice 
offered in this circular issued by the 
Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association? 

“The following is a representation of the 
total cost, for a period of twenty years, if a 
trust company in New York were to handle a 
$100,000 life insurance fund, assuming that the 
present statutory fees are not changed, and 
that income taxes continue and at the present 
Coametinalen for receiving $100000 principal $595 
Commission for paying $100,000 principal 





WOE npian00d cexasnddaesannbeasnkks 595 
Charge for handling the trust, 20 years at 
SIN ORG n cia scdcusuenondeicus tehiekaneece 3 
Federal Income Tax, allowing $2,500 ex- 
emption, 20 years at $100 a year.......... 2,000 
State Income Tax, allowing $2,000 ex- 
emption, 20 years at $30 a year.......... 
Preparation of trust deed, attorney’s fee.. 250 
$7,040 


“If the beneficiary were not entitled to per- 
sonal exemption, the income tax items would 
amount to $5,000, making a total payment of 
$9 440 as a result of trust company rather than 
life insurance company handling; and, of course, 
this total charge, this loss of income, would 
increase and continue as long as the trust fund 
was being administered.” 





NEW BINDING RECEIPT 

With the great development of life 
insurance in recent years, it has be- 
come quite customary for the insured 
to pay the premium in advance with 
the thought in mind that, having de- 
cided upon the wisdom of taking the 
insurance, he desired to make it effec- 
tive as soon as possible in view of the 
contingencies against which he insures. 
To meet this demand the John Han- 
cock has made a change in its binding 
receipt. 





LEASE BY LIFE COMPANY 
The National Life, of Montpelier, 
has acquired a lease on the second floor 


of the building at 50-56 John street, 
New York. 





C. E, Waddell has been appointed 
manager of the Missouri State Life'new 
branch office in Detroit. 





M. E. Singleton, 


President 
Accident 


Life 





AN INDUSTRIAL NEED— 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Many opportunities exist today for the Agent who includes in 


his equipment attractive Group contracts. 


Industry has recognized its need of this protection. A 
Missouri State Life Contract enables the Agent to offer Group 
Contracts both liberal and elastic, covering large or small 


groups with equal facility and same protection. 
A well organized Group Department with a staff of trained 


representatives are prepared to assist the Agent in presenting 


Group Insurance to his prospects. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Health Group 








Atwood Tells Why Poor 
Investments Are Made 


QUICK-RICH MANIA IN JU. S&. 





Millions Turned Over to Public on 
Which They Want to Get 
Large Returns 





Albert W. Atwood, of the “Saturday 
Evening Post,” after a talk with various 
life insurance men (including F. H. 
Ecker and A. R. Horr), bankers, securi- 
ties men and others, has written an 
article for his publication about the 
troubles of the small investor. The 
financial authorities told him that the 
gambling instinct of the American peo- 
ple was responsible for the billions lost 
in poor investments, 

Mr. Atwood sums up in this way: 

“The statement that we are not a 
nation of savers and investors should 
be made with care and discrimination. 
If it is made for the purpose of induc- 
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Insurance in Force...............$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets ..................$ 39,234,839.04 
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ing people to save more it may be 
laudable enough. But the fact is quite 
commonly overlooked that Americans 
provide for their families and to no 
little extent for themselves by means 
of life insurance. Many a man feels 
that if only he buys enough life insur- 
ance and provides for his family in this 
way it is all right for him to gamble 
with the rest of his money or with a 
part of it. What may be called the 
thrift and investment side of his nature 
goes into life insurance, 


Want Lump Sums 


“But this is not the whole story. Hav- 
ing bought life insurance the man has 
made a secure investment. But some- 
thing fatal seems to happen when he 
dies and a lump sum of $5,000 or $10,000 
is paid over to his wife or children or 
nephews and nieces, or in case he has 
purchased an endowment policy, when 
it is paid, to himself, There is no doubt 
that a large part of all the unwise 
investments follow upon the receipt of 
life-insurance money, Americans do not 
distinguish between principal and in- 
terest after the fashion of Europeans. 
A young American who receives $50,000 
in insurance money from an uncle or as 
any part of the latter’s estate would say 
that he was worth $50,000, whereas the 
young European would consider himself 
worth only the annual income or an- 
nuity upon the same, 

“Insurance companies attempt to sell 
as far as possible policies the proceeds 
of which shall not be paid in a lump 
sum, but in the form of anincome. But 
though such insurance has no doubt in- 
creased in popularity it has not been 
adopted’ widely enough to make more 
than a dent in the unwise investments 
which follow upon the receipt of the 
proceeds from the ordinary form of in- 
surance. Most people want the money 
all at once, and if the insurance com- 
pany attempts to advise them to the 
contrary there is likely to be resent- 
ment and suspicion. The recipient 
knows that if the money is left with the 
company it will be safe enough, but will 
not pay more than 6% at the outside, 

, (Continued on page 8) 
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Who Pays forGroup Insurance? 





EMPLOYEES OF THE RICHARDS & CONOVER HARDWARE COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, RECEIVING THEIR TRAVELERS GROUP 
INSURANCE CERTIFICATES 


Wag not reduced to meet 
Labor? No! on canieal poten ane. 


. Earning not decreased when 
Capital? No! corinne ts carrie 

















COPYRIGHT UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Prices are not increased 


Consumer? No! by Group Insurance. 


Group Insurance eliminates waste and pays for itself 


T H E T R AV EULER S 


Insurance Company—Hartford, Connecticut 


HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, ENGINE, ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 








ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, 
For good reasons 42 percent more employers have selected The 
Travelers for Group Insurance than any other company 
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John Hancock Moving 
Will Take Fortnight 


BIGGEST IN NEW ENGLAND 


Use Forty Five-Ton Trucks; 14,750,- 
000 Applications Alone; 3,500,000 
Actuarial Cards 


The biggest “moving” in the history 
of New England was started this week 
when the John Hancock Mutual Life at 
12.15 a. m. Monday began transferring 
its Administrative offices from Devon- 
shire, Franklin and Federal streets, to 
the block bounded by Stuart, Clarendon 
and St. James streets—about a mile 
distant. It involves the moving of de- 
partments engaging almost 1,800 people 
with their equipment, records, etc., and 
cespite the magnitude of the job, so 
carefully have the arrangements been 
made that it is anticipated the de- 
partments will continue functioning al- 
most normally. It is expected that the 
transferrence will take about two 
weeks. 

The moving. it will be noted, started 
at 12.15 a. m. Monday, for the directors 
voted that despite the temptation 
to accomplish much during the quiet 
hours of Sunday, to do no moving on 
the Lord’s Day. And it must be re- 
membered that the “neck of the bottle” 
in the physica’ problems presented by 


the moving, is the capacity of the ele- 
vators which must operate also in the 
interests of the other tenants of the 
John Hancock buildings. 

Everything Charted 

The work of planning the removal 
of the various departments has been 
charted and calculated to the utmost 
detail. Ten separate gangs of men 
are in the present buildings discharg- 
ing, while five gangs will receive in 
the new building. Each piece of equip- 
ment is tagged with its exact destina- 
tion in the new building set forth by 
colored indicators. A fleet of forty five- 
ton trucks is employed night and day, 
together with five five-ton capstan 
trucks compemented by smaller ve- 
hicles to convey minor records, etc. In 
addition to the work of moving, the 
equipment of the printing and supply 
departments now housed on Atlantic 
avenue, will be conducted as a separate 
unit. 

Some idea of the size of the job may 
be inferred from the fact that it is 
necessary to take up sections of the 
side-walk in order properly to handle 
the removal of the records from the 
basement where most of them are 
stored. Correspondence, applications 
and other records have been accumulat- 
ing for about sixty years. There are 
about fourteen and three-quarter mil- 
lions of applications alone and the 
actuarial department has over three 
and one-haf million cards dealing with 
the industrial department. 


Progressive Endowment Scheme 


The John Hancock has been asked 
this question by an agent: 

“Suppose a man at 25 took out a 
$1,000, 30-year endowment policy, and 
then each successive year for 10 years 
added a similar policy for $1,000, so 
that for 10 years after age 55 he would 
be receiving $1,000 a year in matured 
endowments, 

“How would this work out as to costs 
in premiums if the man lived to be, 65, 
taking account of dividends estimated 
to be paid?” 

The company answers as follows: 

“The cost of a 30-year endowment at 
age 25 would be $30.99 gross, but the 
average gross premium from ages 25 
to 34 is approximately the premium 
at age 30, which is $31.97. 

“Of course these premiums would be 
reduced by dividends and it is esti- 








mated that the average net cost would 
approximate $25 a year, depending of 
course on the amount of dividend paid. 

“Taking it on this estimated basis, it 
would appear that each policy would 
actually cost, before it became fully 
paid, approximately $750 and at age 
55 the company would begin to pay 
the insured $1,000 a year and the same 
amount until he was 64 years o'd. 

“This scheme of working out a pro- 
gram of maturing endowments for the 
insured is worthy of study by agents 
of this company, some of whom have 
already worked out the scheme for 
themselves and their clients. It starts 
a young man in the earlier years when 
the premiums are low on a sound basis 
for the future and provides steady in- 
come for later years when it will be 
most welcome.” 








TO BUILD 17 STORIES 


Work to Start Soon on New Building 
of Jefferson Standard in 
Greensboro, N. C. 





The Jefferson Standard Life, of 
Greensboro, N. C., has let the, contract 
for a seventeen-story building at the 
corner of Elm and Market streets, that 
city. It will cost $2,000,000 and the 
architect’s drawing shows a most im- 
posing-looking structure. It is believed 
the new building will be ready for occu- 
pancy in twelve months, as construction 
will be rushed. The five top floors will 
be occupied by the Jefferson Standard. 
Two other floors wil! be arranged to 
be used by the company in future years. 
On the top floor will be a cafeteria and 
a rest room for employes. 

The Jefferson Standard was incor- 
porated in August, 1907, and has nearly 
$200,000,000 of insurance in force. 





STONE’S RECORD LAST WEEK 

Augustus Stone, who came over here 
and began writing an application a day, 
broke his record in the number of ap- 
plications a week when he wrote four 
on Monday, one on Tuesday, two on 
Wednesday, one on Thursday and one 
on, Friday of last week. He writes his 
business from personal instructions and 
is with the Perez F. Huff Agency. 


Eleven Outstanding Accomplishments 
Under President Day 
Since Judge Day was elected presi- 
dent of the Equitable there are eleven 
outstanding -features of his administra- 
tion: 

1. Mutualization of the Equitable. 

2. The emergency of the great fire of 
1912 successfully met. 

3. The erection of the Equitable Build- 
ing at 120 Broadway, New York, the 
largest office building in the world. 

4. The withdrawal of the society from 

foreign countries and _ restricting 
the Equitable’s business exclusively 
to the United States. 

5. The emergency of the great war 
period successfully met. 

6. The emergency of the influenza 
epidemic in 1918 successfully met. 

7. The standard of equipment and ser- 
vice rendered by Equitable agents 
materially improved. 

8. The inauguration of extensive plans 
for the development of trained life 
insurance sa’esmen. 

9. The Equitable enjoys complete pub- 
lic esteem largely due to the leader- 
ship of Judge Day. 

10. The new personnel added by Judge 
Day has secured for the Equitable 
the highest 3tandard of official 
equipment. 

11. The establishment of a_ bed-rock 
basis of valuation for investments 
and the absolute stability of the so- 
ciety’s assets and surplus funds. 











My Neighbor’s Hyacinths 


“My neighbor has hyacinths; I have none. I intended to have some. I kept saying 


all the fall: ‘I am going to bring home about two dozen hyacinth bulbs some day and 
plant them along the border when the other flowers are gone.’ 








But it was a warm, 
late fall, and I feared the bulbs would begin to grow, so I delayed getting them. Then 


there came a long, cold rain and a sudden freeze up—and it was too late. My neighbor 
planted his at the proper time; so he has hyacinths. There isn’t another flower in 
sight; the earth is bare and brown; but up from it have sprung, almost in a single 
night, these lovely racemes of clustered stars,—white, pink. purple,—purity, life, luxury. 
The odor of hyacinths is strongest at about eleven o’clock in the evening. 

“My neighbor’s hyacinths have taught me a lesson—several lessons. The first is, 
if you want hyacinths you must—must—must—plant the bulbs at the proper time. Ex- 
cuses do not make good anybody’s neglect of anything. Never! The second lesson is 
that hyacinths bloom when there is a dearth of other flowers. They are not hot-house 
plants; all they need is to be planted at the proper time. The snow may cover them, 
but with the first warm days of spring, when the earth is still cold and bare, the 
hyacinths awaken and fill the garden with beauty and the air with perfume. They 


herald the spring while other flowers are asleep; their fragrance is strongest in the 
night. 











“I am a life insurance agent, and my neighbor’s hyacinths have taught me an 
insurance lesson. It is not a new lesson—I knew it before—it is an old lesson newly 
impressed and made more vivid. Especially now, while the voices of spring are calling 
upon every one to plant something, I feel more keenly than ever that life insurance 
has its proper season and that this proper season may pass in a night. The life insur- 
ance season is not indicated by the almanac, but any man may know when it is—it is 
when he has good health and a little money. It may last for years; it may end any 
day. And when it ends excuses are of no avail. There will be no life insurance policy 
payable when you die unless you get the policy when you can. My neighbor has 
hyacinths. I have none—because I failed to plant the bulbs. It is all my fault. 

“The life insurance policy matures at death—when other investments are more 
likely to shrink in value than to increase and when income from labor is cut off; it 
brings the fragrance of a prudent and undying love in that darkest of nights that ever 
comes to a widowed mother. I shall never smell the perfume of a hyacinth again with- 
out thinking of a life insurance policy, and when I need a spur in my work I say: 
‘My neighbor has hyacinths. I have none; and it’s all my fault.’” 





From the letter of an agent of the 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 
President. 





























Statement of December 31, 1921 


eee 
Capital Stock (Common)... 


Capital Stock (Preferred). 
PI os pnd denewnneass 


500,000.00 
174,600.00 


50,000.00 
Undivided ProGts. .. ..ciccesees 67,706.09 


Gain in Assets During Last Six Months of 1921 
Approximately $500,000.00 


More Insurance Accounts on Our Books than Ever Before, 


Accounts of insurance companies earnestly solicited. 





THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Member Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 


Home Office: 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Thirty-seven years without a loss to an investor.” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS | 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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In a country town 

What Can be in N. S. W. lives 
Done With a tobacconist and 
Small Endcwment hairdresser who 
many years ago 

while at Wollongong took an endow- 
ment policy for £100. Being of a 
thrifty nature the man in course of 
time bought a home, reared a family 


of five, and kept the premiums on his 
policy paid up tecently the policy 
matured, and with part of the proceeds 
bought 6 of river land and 
with the balance of the policy moneys, 
aided by some savings, put in 300 citrus 
, is a fine litthe orchard, and 

time the thrifty one will 
happily cease lathering men’s faces 
and live “with nature” on his prettily- 
situated river-bordered orchard. He is 
suffering from asthma, and the doctor 
has advised an open-air life. His po icy 
has therefore not only enabled bim to 
new method of earning his 
promises him good health 
of days.—-Australian Provi- 
Messenger 


he acres 


trees It 
in a short 


take up a 
living, but 
and length 
dent Mutual 


a * a 


Your purpose in 
carrying life insur- 
ance is to provide 
your family with 
an income. You 
can provide that income in one of two 
the insur 


Income Policies 
and Trust 
Agreements 


ways, indirectly by leaving 
ance in a lump sum to be invested and 
reinvested, subject to the hazards of 


investment, or you can guarantee that 
income, which was the purpose of your 
insuranc having the proceeds on 
a monthly either by means of 
income policies or trust agreements, 
says the Travelers in “Protection.” 


by 


basis 


Under the trust agreement the insur 
ance at your death will be paid to your 
widow monthly as long she lives. 
Under of the most favored forms 
of trust agreement, the amount of such 
monthly income increases with her age 
at your death, which helps make 
the income commensurate with the 
standard of living prevalent at that 
time. This form of trust agreement 
guarantees this monthly income for a 
certain period of years in any event, 
for the protection of your children until 
such time as they are able to become 
self supporting. 

The following il'ustrates briefly how 
the trust agreement meets the problem 
at various ages based on the monthly 
income for life provided by $10,000. 
Suppose at your death your wife is 
30 years of age. The total of monthly 
income payments of $40.80 each at this 
age depends upon her length of life, 
but some indication of its results is 
afforded by her expectation of life. 

If she is 30 at your death the ex- 
pectation of life is 35 years 4 months, 
or to age 65. If she lives out her ex- 
pectancy the total amount paid her 
would be $17,299.20. If living at age 
65 she will have a further expectancy 
of life of approximately ten years or 
to 75, making a total of $22,032.00. 

The protection of the children is 
provided for by guaranteed minimum 
monthly payments for 20 years. 

If your wife is 44 at your death, the 
monthly income payable to her for life 
will be $47.60 a month, the increase in 
amount of monthly income for both 
life and the minimum guaranteed period 
offsetting the decreased expectancy of 
life beneficiary at 44, 


If your wife is 50 years at your death 


as 


one 


io 


age 


the income pavyab'e to her for life 
would be $53.60 a month, the period 
of guaranteed income to other benefi- 


ciaries declining to 192 months, or 16 
years. 


At age 60 the monthly income for 


life would be $65.50 the guaranteed 
period being 156 months or 13 years, 
by which time the children should be 
fully self supporting. 

In considering the advantages 
having policies made payable in 
form three things should be kept 
mind. 


of 
this 
in 


Kirst, the total income for the guar- 
anteed minimum period is at least 
equal to the face of the insurance, 
uness death occurs when the _ benefi- 
ciary is under age 31. 

Second, the probabilities are greatly 
in favor that the total monthly income 
received will be far in excess of the 
amount of insurance. 

Third, that the true 
parison of the return igs not with the 
amount of the insurance but with the 
cost of the insurance and the absolute 
safety and certainty of the income dur 
ing a period which may be anywhere 
from twenty to fifty years or more. 


basis for com- 


* ” * 
A man who con- 
Makes Indigent tributes $10,000 


Widows and 
Orphans Impossible 


to the support of 
an orphan’s home 
is looked upon as 
a real benefactor. We take off our hats 
to him. He has discovered, dimly and 
uncertainly, it may be, the brotherhood 
of man, says an Exchange. 

The man who induces another to 
take out a $10,000 life insurance policy 
is just as great a benefactor. He has 
faught that man the root principle of 
life—how to take care of his own and 
himself. After all, that is doing human- 
ity a greater service than building a 
home for widows and orphans. 

A life insurance policy makes. in- 
digent widows and charity orphans im- 
poss_ble. 


25 YEARS WITH MET. 

Harry J. Miler, 

Agencies, KHmpire 

the Metropolitan 

his twenty-fifth 
company, 


of 
of 
celebrated 
with that 


superintendent 
State Territory, 
Life, has 
anniversary 


ATWOOD TELLS OF 


POOR INVESTMENTS 
(Continued from page 5) 
The beneficiary is confident of placing 
it to better advantage than that, and 
the natural reaction is something like 
this: 

“What are you trying to hold my 
money back for, anyway? What ax 
have you to grind in trying to keep my 
money ?’ 


Treasury Savings Certificates 

“Most of the recipients are women, 
the majority of whom have relatively 
little business experience, and who are 
often suspicious of advice from legiti- 
mate sources, although ready enough to 
listen to the lure of the stock salesman 
who promises an income large enough 
to maintain them in comfort. 

“Possibly in time a system will be 
worked out by which insurance will be 
bought only in connection with a trust 


deed in a bank or trust company. In 
other words, the money will not be 


turned over unconditionally to the bene- 
ficiary but will be administered in her 
or his behalf by a sound banking in- 
stitution. But anything as sensible as 
this exists at present only in a tentative 
and fragmentary form. Meanwhile, one 
life-insurance company alone out of 
many .hundreds pays out during each 
minute of each business day of eight 
hours no less than $630.16 in cash to 
people, more than half of whom are 
almost totally ignorant of all financial 
and investment matters,” 








Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 


NOE. cirss suas csncark ssectnrevhendosssateapes coseseb one ome Sond OneeyaoKGe eerie de $ 28,308,449.13 
NMEEI sd acsacn nee vas onte seine Woaenesuitie twee <veleeess cardio cobain evedce teens 25,109,146.04 
AE UN, POLS” os ni scsa pu uisic we ele hemes paren oaisce ceed sence Ck@ Oss saa oe uces 3,199,303.09 
ee re re en eee 214,188,461.00 
ey = 06) Cr oss cc natreouha wen acimeausiaa vices «deed se seienainceaae > 1,897 ,435.45 | 
Total Payments to Policyholderg gince Organization.......................- $27,720,705.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 

















Be not careless in deeds, nor con- 
fused in words, nor rambling in thought. 
Marcus Aurelius. 











Would you see 
an insurance 
salesman ? 


THAT question was put to 100 
executives in New York City by 
aman whose own firm’s card won 
him admittance in every case. 


66 of the 100 said ““ No!” 


Such an attitude on the part 
of the public explains why the 
average life insurance salesman 
must make from g to qo calls 
before closing a contract. 

It only emphasizes the vital 
need for national educational 
work in creating a new public 
attitude toward insurance. 

The insurance salesman’s call 
should be welcomed with the cor- 
diality that one extends to his 
lawyer or his financial adviser. 

It seems safe to predict that it 
never will be—until the present 
barriers of ignorance and hostil- 
ity have been broken down. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 


COMPANY 
Advertising 
New York Chicago Boston 
Cincinnati Cleveland London 























Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 











‘ 





Premiums 


HOME 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


—— 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
received during 


C. ceseeesecs 


Amount added to the 


ment 





For Ayency 

GEORGE W. 

Superintendent 
256 Broadway 


($642,638 in excess of the amoun 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% 

of the amount expected 
Insurance in Force.........++++..$223,116,887 
Admitted Assets .........ccceceee 


LIFE 


the 


Insurance 


43,222,328 


apply to 
MURRAY, 
of Agents 
New York 
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Defends Travelers 
Savings Insurance 


MEMORANDUM OF W. B. PHELPS 





How This Type of Insurance Origi- 
nated; Objections to It Stated and 
Answered; Travelers Position 





William B. Phelps, of the Travelers, 
Boston, discussed savings insurance in 
an exhaustive way before the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Association last 
week. He gave the history of this 
kind of insurance, opinion of leading 
life insurance production managers and 
leaders in the National Association of 
Life Underwriters on the subject, told 
of the objections to it, and gave the 
Travelers position. His memorandum 
compete follows: 


History 

The earliest plan of combining life insurance 
with savings accounts that we have any knowl- 
edge of was a plan that worked out and put 
in force by The Travelers in 1916, at Harris- 
burg, Pa. In that case the Company issued a 
group policy to the bank, the premium on which 
was paid by the bank, and through which a cer- 
tificate was issued to each depositor providing 
for an amount of insurance that wound pay the 
difference between the ,accumulated savings and 
the proposed bank account in event of the death 
of the depositor before achieving that result. 
This was, in effect, a decreasing term insurance 
plan. It came about originally through the plan, 
then in its inception, and which has since be- 
come so generally popular, or depositing a small 
amount each week for a period of one — to 
provide for an available Christmas Fund. The 
insurance, therefore, was in exceedingly small 
amounts, and ran for a limited period of months. 
Several death claims were paid during the first 
year, and the plan was shown to be entirely 
practical from an underwriting standpoint, but it 
was very limited in its extent and scope. Later 
the definition of group insurance, which is now 
in general use, precluded issuing group insur- 
ance in connection with savings plans, as there 
is lacking, of course, the element of the single 
employer necessary to group insurance as it is 
now written. 

Various propositions were brought to. the at- 
tention of the life insurance companies from 
time to time for combining life insurance with 
bank savings plans, in one form or another, and 
from time to time an occasional contract was 
made with a bank to furnish such insurance by 
issuing individual policies for each depositor, 
usually upon the decreasing term plan. Such a 
contract was issued by the Eauitable in 1919 in 
connection with a bank in Pittsburg, and the 
report recently made of the experience of that 
case has been very interesting, especially _be- 
cause of the very low lapse ratio; and the simi- 
lar experience of the bank with respect to the 
persistency of the deposits. A report made only a 
few months ago shows that there were about 
3,000 policies in force in connection with that 
institution. 

One of the principal objections to the de- 
creasing term plan in connection with savings 
deposits, was the fact that it required a special 
contract, that it was necessary to get out a 
special table of rates, or at any rate, apply the 
rates to a special amount of insurance in prac- 
tically every individual case as the amount of 
insurance in force varied constantly’ with the 
accumulation of deposits, as well as the age of 
the individuals insured; but such cases also show 
that there was nothing faulty about the under- 
writing plan or principles involved. 

Another plan that was then tried out was to 
issue individual policies for each depositor on 
a straight 10-year term plan, and for a level 
amount of insurance, which was continued in 
force through the 10-year period, so that in 
event of the death of the depositor his family 
received the face amount of the insurance plus 
the total savings that had accumulated in the 
bank up to the time of death. 

Some Objections to Term Plan 

After experience was gained in connection 
with these various plans all of which involved 
term insurance, it was realized that there were 
certain objections to the term plan, the principal 
ones of which were (1) that at the end of the 
period of savings, the depositor was left with- 
out insurance protection, unless, of course, he 
were then insurable, and willing to take on the 
insurance at the rate for his increased age; and 
also (2) the fact that the loadings necessary to 
such small amounts of term insurance made it 
somewhat more expensive. : 

About a year ago, therefore, the ordinary life 
plan of insurance was considered in connection 
with the savings plan, and found to be much 
more practical and satisfactory from the stand- 





point of both the insured depositor and the 
company. : ‘ 
Various methods of putting the plan into 


operation have been tried throughout the coun- 
try, some of the’ western companies particularly 
continuing to operate on a_ straight 10-Year 
plan or upon a decreasing term plan; some 
companies placing the selling of the insurance 
and the soliciting of the deposits entirely in the 
hands of the bank or its solicitors; others secur- 
ing solicitors and training them as life insur 
ance salesmen; and still others starting out with 
a corps of trained insurance and savings deposit 
solicitors to make the initial canvass, and then 
leaving it in the hands of the bank to continue. 
Probably all of these various methods are still 
in vogue. However, with the increasing interest 
and publicity in connection with the general 
plan, a number of companies have tried to 
operate in one way or another, including in addi- 
tion to some western companies (the Missouri 


State Life, Lincoln, Girard and National), such 
companies as the Equitable, Mutual Life, Metro- 
politan, Prudential, Northwestern Mutual, the 
Massachusetts Mutual and The Travelers. 

Some of these companies, I think, are still 
using the decreasing term plan, two, believe, 
are using a flat 10-year term plan, non-renewa- 
ble—but convertible; and some are using the 
ordinary life plan, but with an amount of insur- 
ance, the cash value on which at the end of 10 
years added to the accumulated savings will 
amount to the unit of savings, say $1,000. This 
presupposes the wholesale surrender of such in- 
surance for its cash value at the end of 10 
years, which in the minds of some would be a 
bad thing for the company, and for life insur- 
ance generally though no one can tell in advance 
how large or how small a proportion will be in 
fact surrendered. 

Objections 

At about this time it began to attract the at- 
tention of life underwriters, and it came to the 
attention of most of us through the action of 
the Cleveland Life Underwriters’ Association, 
which adopted a set of resolutions objecting to 
the plan on the following grounds: 

1. The service to pelicyholders would be 
inferior to that now furnished by life insurance 
representatives, creating an unfriendly attitude 
toward both insurance and banks. 

2. The cost of collection service would be 
excessive. 

_ 3. Would disturb the present harmony of the 
insurance companies and banks, and produce un- 
favorable results to both. 

Nould not be salutary to high-class life 
underwriting; would destroy much of the good 
contributed by colleges, sales congresses and ef- 
forts of general agents to attract capable men. 

5. Would tend to a return to old pernicious 
practices long since corrected and lived down by 
the untiring efforts of loyal and far-sighted men. 

6. Company officials cannot afford to tear 
down and disrupt agency loyalty and organiza- 
tion for whatever volume of business may be 
obtained from this source. 


Ganse, Woods, C. J. and J. S. Edwards’ 
Views 

These resolutions in almost, if not the same, 
language were adopted by other associations of 
life underwriters, and these, of course, were 
published in the various life insurance journals, 
and generally forwarded to all the associations 
and to executives throughout the country. This 
naturally led to inquiries on the part of the in- 
surance journals, particularly from prominent 
life underwriters throughout the country, for 
opinions and comments, some of which were 
very interesting. 

Franklin W. Ganse.—The comment of our 
good President Ganse is worthy of note because 
of the very high standard he adopted and the 
care with which he made reply, which was as 
follows: “As an agent, I believe more and 
more strongly as the years go by that the ser 
vice the agent renders in many ways is at least 
as important as the sale which he makes. I 
»elieve, therefore, that it is contrary to the 
interest of the policyholder to have them sold 
in any wholesale or mechanical way, which 
would seem to be a necessary part of the plan 
to which you refer. take this view of the 
matter because I have thus far seen no sugges 
tion that real and broad life insurance service 
was contemplated in this method of offering the 
proposition to the public.” 

Edward A. Woods.—Mr. Woods agreed that 
it would be unfortunate for insurance if each 
bank became an agent of some kind of life in 
surance company, but stated that the wording of 





the Cleveland Resolutions, he thought, was 
either careless or unfortunate; that it surely 
could not have been intended to mean that 


the buying of life insurance by banks at the full 
price is a mistake; that it would be very un 
fortunate if the suggestion of the Cleveland 
Association was intended to mean that any af- 
filiation between life insurance companies and 
financial institutions was not desired. 

Charles Jerome Edwards.—A former president 
of the National Association: ‘May be I have 
not got the right angle on this, but I think 
the question goes a little deeper and a little 
farther than any question of competition or of 
protecting the agents’ rights. may not be 
well informed regarding these life insurance and 
savings accounts, but it is my idea that it is a 
departure—is something distinctly new and en 
tirely apart from any function that has hereto 
fore been performed by the agent; and is busi 
ness that an agent would not ordinarily seck 
or secure—just as he has not in the past. I 
am reminded that when group insurance was in- 
troduced many agents objected to its operation 
because thereunder insurance would be written 
on men who otherwise ‘might’ be applicants 
for life insurance through soliciting agents 
sometime. This criticism rapidly died out, and 
it was found that group insurance was actually 
instrumental in securing new prospects and in 
the writing of additional insurance on_ these 
people whom agents otherwise would not have 
canvassed; thus proving of advertising and finan- 
cial value to the agent. It seems to me that this 
life insurance with savings accounts in banks 
is of the same general nature as group insur- 
ance. It is my understanding that instead of 
the banks taking a commission away from the 
agency on such business, the arrangements were 
made whereby commissions accrued to the agen- 
cies. This may not be the general practice, and 
I am not even prepared to say that it should 
be so. However, one thing stands out most 
vividly in my mind, and that is that the ad- 
vantages and benefits of life insurance as well 
as of thrift are being accelerated and projected 
along new lines where there would not be insur 
ance, or certainly not enough insurance, and 
where the benefits of advertising and of insur- 
ance service is bound to bring up a larger 
application and eventually a greater business for 
the field force. I think that life insurance 
agents should consider such questions from the 
broad standpoint of service to the community 
and henefit to the institutions of life insurance 
rather than the casual instances where an agent's 
commission interest might be affected, which is 
probably not once in a hundred times, even if 
so often.” 


J. Stanley Edwards.—Another former presi- 
dent of the National Association: ‘Personally, 
I have not formed a final opinion, having had 
no opportunity to observe the plan at work. 
This may be but a passing phase in life insur- 
ance. The success and permanency of this plan 
or its ultimate effect on the selling force of 
American life insurance can only be determined 
after the experiment has been sufficiently tried.” 


Russell, Priddy and Sills 

John Newton Russell, Jr.—Another former 
president of the National Association: “I be- 
lieve the savings bank insurance plan is worthy 
of further experimentation. Why should it not 
prove as effective in education and thrift and 
in giving protection through small policies as 
fraternal and industrial insurance? doubt its 
interference with the average full-time life un- 
derwriter.” 

Not all of the opinions or expressions were 
as carefully considered as those I have quoted. 
Lawrence Priddy of New York, for instance, 
wrote that “It is my understanding that per- 
sons are encouraged to open savings accounts, 
which with accumulated interest through a period 
of 10 years will amount to a given sum, say 
$1,000; in order for the depositor to protect 
his estate in case of his death, he is urged to 
take a term policy for the period covering these 
deposits, which insurance is reduced annually by 
the amount deposited during that year. My own 
opinion is that any life insurance company which 
undertakes to do that kind of business will, 
sooner or later, regret it. No company can 
hope to exist if its business be written on 
that basis. It has long ago been proven that 
life insurance cannot be sold successfully except 
through the medium of a soliciting agent, etc.” 

Neal D. Sills—Also a former president of the 
National Association, emphatic in his opposition, 
but again from the standpoint of the question: 
“Should banks and trust companies be life in- 
surance agents?” 

Some of the various local associations did not 
take any immediate action, but delayed until 
they could learn something more about the plan 
as actually operated; others, without more en- 
lightenment, simply copied the language of the 


Cleveland resolutions and adopted it as_ their 
own. It was very much so with individual 
underwriters—some condemned any such plan 


out of hand, others desiring more enlightenment 
and information as to its operation. 


Pittsburgh Resolutions 

The resolutions passed by the Pittsburgh As- 
sociation outline with considerable care the vari- 
ous plans of co-operation between banks and life 
insurance companies, they denounce schemes of 
particularly new or weaker banks that might 
attempt to use life insurance companies as a 
means of promotion; they urge life insurance 
companies to use the utmost caution in selecting 
only banks of high repute or after the fullest 
investigation; they recommend that emphasis 
be placed upon the fact that the life insurance 
company is responsible only for the insurance 


involved and is not endorsing the bank in all 
its doings. 
These resolutions also apparently carry an 


endorsement of the decreasing term insurance 
plan on the ground that it does not invade or 
disturb the regular life agents’ field, its total 
effect being not to cut down but to steadily 
build up the number of good prospects. 

They also refer to the plan in which the or- 
dinary life is used with the expectation that the 
cash surrender value at the end of ten years 
together with the accumulated deposits will reach 
the unit of $1,000, and object to this plan be 
cause of the apparent invitation to wholesale 
surrender of the insurance at the end of ten 
years. They admit that the plan is still in an 
experimental stage and that further study and 
experience may discover how to train life agents 
to sell insurance from the bank savings angle 
that all dangers pointed out may in time be pre 
vented or minimized. 

The Pittsburgh resolutions really only advise 
caution on the part of life companies and agen 
cies, especially to connect only with banks of 
the highest grade and the use of every precau- 
tion to avoid disturbing the underwriting com 
panies’ standards and practices which are now 
better than ever. 

I take it that the purpose of this meeting 
and IT am very sure that it is the viewpoint of 
our good President Ganse—-is to learn something 
about the plans that have been put into actual 
practice and the experience that has_ resulted 
therefrom, and that some good may come to 
us if we are in a frame of mind to consider 
the purpose of the plan and form our judgment 
in accordance with its actual practice and its 
results. 

Let me sav right here that it was the original 
request of President Ganse that this matter be 
discussed and presented by an executive officer 
of the company, and TI would, personally, have 
been better pleased if that could have been ar 
ranged. The attitude of the company I am 
associated with is that it is a plan comparatively 
new in its inception and operation; that while 
this company is prepared to lend itself to the 
working out of any program that will prove 
beneficial to the community as well as the busi 
ness, it did not feel justified in giving the sav 
ings insurance plan the prominence that might 
have been accorded it if an executive officer 
were to come here to discuss it or advocate it 
The company is not pushing this class ef busi 
ness. It has no representative at the home 
office or in the field to promote this particular 
line of insurance. It has simply advised its 
managers that it is prepared to consider appli 
cations for this plan, but only with certain 
definite restrictions, rules and regulations, which 
I am very pleased to he able to explain to you 
to the best of my ability. 


The Travelers Plan 

The plan as operated by this company and, 
so far as TI know. the only plan that is in use 
in Boston, and therefore of special interest to 
you gentlemen, involves, as do all such plans, 
two parts: 

1. Savings—a special savings account requiring 
uniferm monthly deposits for a period of 10 
years, such deposits to be accumulated at inter 
est, compounded semi-annually, to amount to a 
unit of $1,000 at the end of 10 years,—and 


2. Insurance—an ordinary life contract for 
$1,000, with or without our best disability pro- 
vision, for which a quarterly premium may be 
advanced to the company by the bank, but which 
is paid for monthly by the depositor to the 
bank, along with the savings deposit. 


Putting the Plan Into Effect 


The agent who interests a bank must first 
submit the bank’s latest financial statement 
through the santas to the home office, together 
with a complete list of directors with a state- 
ment of their standing, location, the character 
2 oe bank’s clientele, and all other pertinent 
acts. 

The bank is then considered at the home office 
from the standpoint of its age, financial stand- 
ing, directorate, clientele and location. 

the home office action is favorable, an 
agreement is completed between the company 
and the bank covering the details of the relation 
which agreement may be terminated by either 
party on thirty days’ notice. 

An important feature of this agreement is 
that the bank is not to put out a deposit book, 
nor literature of any kind, nor advertisements 
or reading notices, unless the copy for all such 
publications is first submitted to our home office 
for approval. 

In making the contract between the insur- 

ance company and the bank, only a regular 
full-time agent of the company is recognized in 
this connection, who will be responsible to the 
company for the securing of solicitors and their 
training and direction under the supervision of 
the manager; also insurance may be written in 
connection with savings in any such bank by 
any regular agent of the company or by any 
other ny licensed agents or brokers, as 
in the case of regular life insurance. In this 
connection you may be interested in a statement 
by our actuary recently made: “It should not 
be overlooked in this connection that the bank 
is in no way acting as the agent of the insur- 
ance company, nor as a seller of life insurance, 
but simply as a temporary depository for pre- 
miums,—the business being solicited through the 
activity of life insurance agents. The agent who 
sells the bank is also responsible for the service 
which is granted, and the insurance company in- 
tends to see that proper service is given.” 
_ The agent may appoint solicitors for the sav- 
ings insurance plan only, and to such solicitors 
he may pay the commissions on the life insur- 
ance element, but such solicitors appointed and 
trained for the savings insurance plan may not 
write applications for regular life insurance, and 
no policies will be issued by the home office 
should such an application be submitted. 

Applications are secured on a regular form 
that has been in use by the company for a 
considerable time in connection with other lines 
of business. 

Short form of medical examination may be 
used, as in the case of certain other classes of 
business regular with this company. 

These are submitted to the home office, and 
policies on accepted applicants are forwarded to 
the branch office for delivery to the bank, which 
notifies the depositor that the insurance is ac- 
cepted, and the policy and bank book ready for 


delivery. 
The Deposit Book 
The deposit book carries the proper entries al- 
ready printed in, showing the monthly deposit 
and accumulated interest. It does not carry 
any credit for that portion of the payment made 


for the insurance policy, which, of course, is 
covered by the policy, itself, and the quarterly 
receipt, which is finally delivered. There is 


a provision in the depositor’s book protecting the 
bank for any portion of a premium which the 
bank may have advanced to the insurance com- 
pany, in case the depositor fails to make his 
regular deposits. 

If an account terminates through the failure 
of the depositor to make his monthly payments, 
the bank transfers the accumulated deposits 
credited, to its regular savings department, less 
any advances the bank has made to the insur- 
ance company for premiums. 

In such a case, the last quarterly premium 
notice received by the bank, on a terminated 
deposit, will be immediately returned to the 
branch office of the company, the agent or broker 
will be notified in order that the insurance pre- 
mium may be continued by the insured direct 
with the agent or branch office, and there is no 
reason’ for the insurance to discontinue. 

In event of the death of a depositor during 
the continuance of his insurance and savings 
plan, the face amount of his insurance shall be 
paid to the beneficiary named in the policy; the 
accumulated deposits will be paid by the bank 
to the estate a the depositor. 

The insurance policy that is delivered to the 
depositor is the regular life policy at regular 
manual rates, values, etc., including the dis- 
ability provision, if desired. 

At the end of 10 years the savings account has 
accumulated $1,000 and is terminated by the 
payment to the depositor or its transfer to an- 
other department in the bank. The insurance is 
continued in force by the payment of the pre- 
miums on the part of the insured direct to the 
agent or branch office; or the insured may open 
a new savings account with the bank, making 
exactly the same deposit as he did during the 
first 10 years,—for, obviously, the insurance is 
continued at exactly the original rate. Of 
course, surrender is permissible, as in the case 
of any other regular policy. 

Units of $1,000 or multiples thereof may be 
used; but insurance in this connection can not 
be for a larger amount than the proposed 
amount of savings. 


Objections 
1. Now, if I may refer to the objections as 
presented by the Cleveland resolutions, you will 
see that the first objection relative to service 
or the possibility of creating an unfriendly atti 
tude toward both insurance companies and banks, 
is impossible with any plan carried out in this 
manner, where the insurance company, not only 
controls the agreement with the bank, but also 
controls the activity and direction of the agent, 
to see to it that the business is conducted on 
the same basis and with the same service as in 

the case of regular insurance. 
2. “The cost of ‘collection service would be 
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excessive.’ 
as I have 


This is not possible in such a plan 
outlined. Indeed, the cost of collec- 


tion is less than it is in the case of regular 
business, because all premium notices are sent 
to the bank. A bill for all premiums due is 


rendered once a month, and all such premiums 
paid by one check and at one time. Under this 
plan the bank becomes simply a depository for 
the collection of premiums and the saving in 
expense of collection, correspondence and_book- 


keeping enables the compan to liberalize its 
aaleverciion to the direct advantage of the in 
sureds. 

3. Lhere should be no disturbance of the 


present harmony between insurance companies 
and the bank; but rather an increasing interest 
on the part of both through the co-operation 
that is established. : 

4. “Would not be salutary to high-class un 
derwriting; would destroy much of the good 
contributed by colleges, sales congresses and the 
efforts of general agents to attract capable men.” 
Statements of this kind do not apply to such a 
plan as I have outlined, The agent upon proper 
authority may appoint sub-agents, who will be 
licensed only with the approval of the com 
pany, and who must be picked to fit into the 
company’s organization, hey must be trained 
to sell ordinary life insurance just as any other 
agent is trained. They may not at first know 
all the peculiar ramifications of the various other 
life contracts, it is true—neither does any other 
regular agent who is recently appointed and first 
put to work, These men must, however, be 
trained particularly in the thrift arguments nec 
essary to emphasize the savings plan and its 
results. We are quite convinced that the agent 
or broker who .ndertakes to sell insurance in 
such connection must have a stronger conviction 
of the need and desirability of saving than we, 
as life insurance agents, generally have held 
or at least, practiced. 

5. The fifth objection of the Cleveland resolu 
tions may be considered in connection with the 
sixth also, stating that it would tend to a return 
to old pernicious practices long since corrected, 
and that company officials cannot afford to tear 
down and disrupt egency loyalty and organiza- 
tion for whatever volume of business may be 
obtained from this source. 

These objections, of course, are based upon 
the presumption that the bank is to be appointed 
f and is to. solicit 


as an agent of the company, ; 
the insurance as well as the savings through 
its officials, clerks or bank solicitors. It is true, 


as I have outlined in the history of the general 
plan, that as practiced in some localities, the 
banks have undertaken to do this. It is not 
true or contemplated in connection with the plan 
as outlined. I believe that in every case where 
results have not met expectations it is because 
the selling of the plan has been left to the bank; 
and that any questions as to the successful de 
velopment of the plan is based on the question 
able ability of the banks to bring in accounts 


in sufficient volume. Indeed, banks that have 
given the matter consideration have come to a 
realization that they cannot establish an inde 


pendent sales force and compete with the sales 
organization and the ability as found in the 
agencies of life insurance companies. Rather 
than that the banks can organize a sales force 
and sell insurance in connection with savings, 
obtaining a foothold in the insurance field—I 
am firmly convinced that any such plan will 
eventually work out into failure to all concerned. 


Pittsburgh Experience 


If, among the objections presented, there is 
an implication that the business obtained in this 


way will interfere in any way with the usual 
production of regular life agents, I would say 
that the experience as reported from various 


parts of the country, and from various com 
panies and agents, with respect to any and all 
of the plans in operation, shows that the business 
comes from individuals of a class ordinarily not 
solicited for life insurance. ‘This is pointed 
out particularly in the Pittsburgh resolutions by 
Mr. Scovel, who stated that the company oper 
ating the plan in Pitsburgh, writing at the rate 
of 1,500 of these cases a month, reports that 
80% of ail these people did not carry a dollar 
of life insurance,—12% carried $1,000,—8% 
carried over $1,000,—and only .4 of 1% carried 
$5,000 or more. More than 50% of them never 
had had a savings account. 

The Pittsburgh agency of that company shows 
that over 82% of those applicants are only 
$1,000 cases, and over 45% of them are women. 
The Pittsburgh resoultion then adds: ‘Thus 
thousands of people, as their thrift habit grows, 
are steadily becoming better prospects for reg 
ular life insurance, and the other good things of 
life.” 

The experience in Kansas City is almost an 
exact duplication of the experience quoted by 
Mr. Scovel, and although the Kansas City Life 
Underwriters’ Association had adopted, practic 
ally, the Cleveland resolutions, the insurance 
press reports a considerable change of sentiment 

that the life insurance agents in Kansas City 
are becoming more and more to believe that it 
was a mistake, and that a savings insurance plan 
as operated there, is actually proving of benefit 
to the individual agents. 

At Sioux Falls, South Dakota, the life under 
writers’ Association also adopted the Cleveland 
resolutions, and when they learned that one of 
the companies was negotiating with a bank in 
that city, they sent a committee to remonstrate 
with the bank threatening that the life insurance 
agents of the city would withdraw as depositors 
if the bank were to adopt the plan. The plan 
was adopted, however, and put into operation, 
and when the agents of the city saw how it was 
working in actual practice they withdrew their 
objections 

he life insurance Courant, in its December 
issue expressed itself more clearly with respect 
to the savings insurance plan than most of the 
insurance journals, as such publications had 
generally simply recorded the action of various 
associations as a matter of insurance news. The 
opinion of the Courant is worthy of the utmost 
consideration. 

(Cceurant—Dec. 1921—Page No. 1) 

In accepting insurance in the amount of, not 
less than $1,000, the plan is certainly not con- 
flicting with, or to be considered in any way as 
industrial insurance. It is bringing to a large 


class of our population and intelligent workers 
a combination of thrift and insurance protection 
that has certainly never been covered by life in- 
surance men through the use of short term en- 
dowments. This is asserted by Charles Jerome 
Edwards, who stated that it is his idea that it is 
a departure, “something distinctly new and en- 
tirely apart from any Senathon that has hereto- 
fore been performed by the agent, and is busi- 
ness that an agent would not ordinarily seek or 
’ 


secure—just as he has not in the past.’ 
Experience 
All of the reports that have been obtained 


thus far show that the average amount of insur- 
ance written on the plan throughout the country 
has beef! about $1,250 per policy. This is borne 
out by our own limited experience thus far, 

It may interest you to know something of 
the limited experience with respect to the busi- 
ness that may be obtained through such a plan 
and from the classes of wage-earners er Dl to. 
In one case, closed on May 31, 1921, the bank 
was combined with another on July following, 
but in a period of 10 weeks, 357 applications 
were completed for a total of $400,000 of in- 
surance, 

In June 1921 another contract was closed, 
and in December showed 296 applications for a 
total of $304,000, but with a considerable amount 
of insurance outstanding—-average per policy 
$1,256. 

In another case begun in September, the ap- 
plications at the end of December numbered 
338, at which time there were issued 260 policies 

actually paid for, amounting to $326,000-—av- 
erage $1,261 per policy. 

Another case starting November Ist, produced 
in two months 200 applications—an average of 
2 


22 a week—-and to the end of April 569, in 
six months, 
In another case closed the second week in 


November, applications produced to the end of 
the year numbered 266; an average of 33 appli- 
cations per week,—to the end of April 634 or 
368% applications in four months. 

Our own experience in Boston began with 
March 20, when pass books, record cards, etc., 
were first available, and when the first policies 
were issued. Up to May 15, there had been 184 
applications for a total amount of $219,000 of 
insurance—average per policy just under $1,200. 

Our experience here in Boston also shows that 
almost none of the applicants secured under 
this plan are carrying any regular life insur- 
ance; and that in an occasional case an appli 
cant has been solicited by various life insurance 
men without success, but that he would buy this 
savings insurance plan readily, and through this 


such applicants are likely to become regular 
clients of the life insurance companies and 
agents. 


A person who is willing to save, approximately, 
$8.00 a month for a period of 10 years, and so 
expresses himself by making an application under 
this plan is likely to prove a thrifty person, and 
belongs to just the class which should be good 
prospects for further insurance. At the end of 
10 years when he receives his deposits, he is 
going to have money to invest, if not before, 
and is more than likely to purchase much 
larger amounts of insurance. Instead, therefore, 
of eliminating prospects for regular life insur- 
ance, the bank plan is bound to create prospects 
for more insurance, and prove good for the in- 
surance business at large. 

After very careful investigation, Mr. Leo 
Day Woodworth, deputy manager, Savings Bank 


Division of the American Bankers’ Association, 
made_a report which was printed in the Bank. 
ers’ Monthly in April 1922 (last month), in 


which he gives a resume of all the various plans 
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Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


therein all hope for America lies.” 
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that have been tried, and brings out certain bank can, therefore, hope to accomplish is to 
definite conclusions. He says: “We have yet to create an established habit. on the part of the 
find one banker who regards this work as any- depositor. With the savings insurance plan 


thing other than a_ savings account builder. 
All regard it from the viewpoint of legitimate 
bank practice, and so far as its economic effect 
is to foster thrift, and hold investment funds 
in the community, it is sound in economic 
principles.” d 

He also points out that the tendency is toward 
offering an ordinary policy as better adapted 
to the plan from the standpoint of the insured 
as well as from that of the company and the 
bank; stating, “This type of policy avoids the 
possibility of misunderstanding in the rather fre- 
quent case of the person who does not realize 
that he has (at the end of 10 years) enjoyed 
all the insurance for which he has paid.” This 
would be the case, as he points out, in the use 


of either the decreasing or the 10-year term 
plans. . ; 
If time permitted, I would be glad to give 


you the opinions expressed at the meeting of 
the Actuarial Society of America held in Cin- 
cinnati last October, in a discussion of this sub- 
ject, and also at the meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries held in Chicago in No- 
vember. It is sufficient to say in a.word that 
among speakers like Actuaries of the Metronol- 
itan, the Massachusetts Mutual, the New York 
Life, and others who spoke in favor of it, there 
was not a single Actuary who spoke against the 
plan. 
Advantages to the Bank 

The advantages to the bank as to the general 
plan are obvious. Many banks in order to in- 
crease their deposits and the number of their 
depositors, offer bonuses or salaries to bank 
savings solicitors of various amounts, according 
to the rate of interest which the bank pays. In 
the ordinary case the bank has no euarantee as 
to the continuance of deposits. The deposits 
are necessarily made only as a voluntary matter 
and without any particular incentive as to reg- 
ularity or for any definite term. All that the 
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Corporations and Partnerships protected by Business 
Inheritance tax provision for large or small 
estates. Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 
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Seventy-Nine Years of Service 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 


Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 


Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 








there is a definite program laid out and “sold” 
to the depositor, covering a 10-year period of 
saving, and it is a very strongly implied obli- 
gation—a compelling influence—as well as an 
incentive to continue the monthly savings in 
order to accomplish the goal toward which he has 
made a beginning. Reported experience only 
3%% bank lapses--an extraordinary record in 
bank savings and of these 75% continue the 
insurance. 

The advantages to the agent of record in such 
a case has already been pointed out, as well as 
the advantage to life insurance agents and the 
life insurance business in general, particularly 
in the plan as operated in Boston, which is open 
to all regularly licensed agents and brokers gen- 
erally, and who may enjoy the usual commis- 
sions thereon. 


Conclusion 


_ The fundamental principle of the whole plan 
Is, 4S you can recognize, the development of a 


sane and_ satisfactory and persistent habit of 
thrift. We have all had this brought to our 
attention, and many of us have devoted much 


time to this subject, which was so clearly lack- 
ing in this country, but which has been brought 
to the attention of the public mostly through 
the sale of Liberty Bonds, War Savings Stamps, 
Thrift Stamps, ete. Organizations that were 
created during the war to promote the habit of 
thrift have been continued, but we are not hav- 
ing the matter impressed upon us to any such 
extent recently, and any safe and reliable plan 
that will revive and promote this habit among 
our wage-earners, particularly, will be, as you 
will all agree, to the benefit of the individual, 
of the community and of business in general, 
but no less to the business of life insurance. 
Not only does the savings insurance plan ac- 
complish this, but it does it through the most 
practical method, because it enables the saver to 
combine that other most commendable element, 
the budgeting of his accounts, because his sav 
ings ‘and insurance plan is arranged upon a 
monthly payment basis. 
_You will all readily see that by using the or- 
dinary life plan the opportunities of the solicitor 
make it possible to attract high-class life insur- 
ance men, who are both able and willing to 
render as intelligent a service to their clients as 
will be found in the profession generally. This 
obviates the only criticism that was brought up 
in the Pittsburgh resolution by Mr. Scovel, that 
if term policies are used, the regular life insur- 
ance agents will not be able to live on it, 
and the expense must be borne by the bank, and 
the burden of the canvass shifted to the bank. 
That life insurance men do not want to come 
about. 

The conclusion then is obvious—that the plan 
I have outlined does not conflict in any way 
with a single one of the objections brought up 
in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh resolutions, or 
anywhere else, so far as I have been able to 
discover; nor has President Ganse brought for- 
ward a single objection that applies to this par- 
ticular plan in use. 

This plan not only provides for service on the 
part of the agent, and solicitors—service to the 
bank and to the policyholders—but guarantees it. 

This plan not only eliminates the possibility 
of an unfriendly attitude on the part of banks, 
but by its very method of operation creates the 
friendliest co-operation and unites the two great 
forms of saving—banks and life insurance. Un- 
der such a plan these two great forms of thrift 
are combined to the advantage of both. 

Instead of being excessive, the cost of collec- 
tion service is reduced, and this saving through 
the liberalization of underwriting is passed on 
to the advantage of the public. 

Under this plan the banks will not enter the 
life insurance field as underwriters, but life in- 
surance men are trained to do what most life 
insurance men have failed to do—promote sav- 
ing, thrift and the sale of life insurance at the 
same time. 

This, as I have pointed out, enables us to 
secure a high-class of life insurance representa- 
tives, and provides a practical plan for them to 
make good at the very beginning of their ca 
reers as life insurance men ;and you will find 
that the opportunity through this combination 
is such that it would prove very attractive to 
many of the men who have been engaged in the 
life insurance business for some time with only 
indifferent success. 

Such a plan is not an injury to the life insur- 
ance business or to the individual life insurance 
agent, but on the contrary, it is agreed by the 


best of our life underwriters that it is opening 
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up and developing a line of prospects for addi- 
tional life insurance that will be of material 
benefit to every man engaged in the business, 
just as the sale of group insurance, and the 
Government War Risk Bureau of Insurance, 
have proved to be. 

Vice-President J. L. Howard writes: “I have 
been unable to discover in these (various) reso- 
lutions any reasons derogatory to this plan. 
There is no valid objection to it. The two par- 
ticular features that appeal to me as_ being 
most favorable to the savings insurance plan are 
the encouragement of thrift and the development 
of a wider field for the regular solicitation of 
life insurance.” 

Finally, gentlemen, the test of the savings 
insurance plan, its growth and permanency, is 
going to be this: 

Is it needed? 

Is it just? 

Is it equitable? 

Is it economical? 

Is it right? 

If it dees not satisfactorily answer this test 
in the affirmative you need have no concern, for 
it will die of its own accord. If it meets this 
test and proves successful, it will be of im- 
measurable benefit, not simply to the bank, nor 
to the depositor alone, but to the community and 
state, and no less to us as individual life insur- 
ance men. 





ADLER WITH HALL & McNAMARA 


Appointed Office Manager of Penn 
Mutual Agency; Formerly 
With L. A. Cerf 
Hall & McNamara, New York general 
agents for the Penn Mutual, announce 
the appointment of David B. Adler as 
office manager and superintendent of 
their fast growing agency. Mr. Adler 
comes to the Hall & McNamara Agency 
well qualified to assume his new duties, 
having been associated for over three 
years with the L. A. Cerf Agency of 
the Mutual Benefit, during the past 
two years in charge of the agency de- 
velopment of the Cerf organization, 
devoting his time particularly to the 
Central Branch at Forty-fourth street. 
The appointment of Mr. Adler is one 
more progressive step in the right di- 
rection for this Penn Mutual agency. 
This agency recently added approxi- 
mately 50% additional space to accom- 
modate the number of new men who 
have recently joined the organization. 
Although the firm has been in the 
service of the Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
but one year it already has an organi- 
zation of thirty-one ful! time men. 
With the new space, and its new equip- 
ment together with the additions to 
the staff, the Hall & McNamara Agency 
is better than ever equipped to handle 
the business of its agents and clients. 





METROPOLITAN LOANS 

The Metropolitan Life has recently 
authorized loans on bond and mortgage 
amounting to nearly $7,500,000. Of 
these $2,000,000 were for housing, about 
$1,250 000 on farm 'oans and more than 
$4,000,000 on business buildings. The 
housing loans cover 407 dwellings and 
twenty-one apartment houses, to accom- 
modate altogether 623 families, and are 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Tennessee, with many 
dwellings in Chicago and its suburbs 
and other cities in Illinois and Indiana. 





GIVE CORPORATIONS NAMES 

In all cases where a corporation is 
named as beneficiary, in a new applica- 
tion or otherwise, says State Mutual 
“Field Service,” talking to its agents, 
give the name of the state under the 
laws of which it was incorporated, as 
well as the full legal corporate name, 
location of the principal office and all 
other essential facts. This is important, 
and, if proper attention is given the 
matter before the papers are sent in, 
delay and embarrassment may be 
avoided, 





NEW FEATURES SINCE 1910 

The deve'opment of service through 
new features added by the Equitable 
Society since 1910 is epitomized here- 
with: Group Insurance, the Income 
Bond, Endowment at Age 65, the Con- 
vertible Policy, Home-Purchase Insur- 
ance, the Liberty Bond Policy, the Re- 
tirement Annuity, Waiver of Premium 
and Disability Provisions, Double In- 
demnity for Accidents, Endowment Con- 
version Provision, the Educational Pol- 
icy, the Post-Mortem Dividend, the 
Absolute Ownership Policy, the Scien- 
tific Plan of Occupational Ratings and 
Annual Health Examinations. 


Boston Underwriters 
Debate Savings Plan 


GANSE HITS COMBINATION 





Gives Five Reasons Why Insurance 
Should Not Be Sold By Banks 
With Savings Accounts 





The Boston life insurance fraternity 
went to the mat Thursday afternoon 
of last week over the question of the 
saving insurance plan as operated by 
the Travelers Insurance Company in 
conjunction with the Citizens National 
Bank of Boston. The occasion was the 
last luncheon of the season of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association. 
It was held at the Boston City Club 
and was limited to members only. It 
was unquestionab'y the peppiest mid- 
day session ever held by the Boston 
Association. Applause punctured and 
followed the attack of F. W. Ganse on 
the plan. As everybody knows, Frank 
is a live-wire speaker of the Gatling- 
gun type and puts his points over with 
a sure, swift punch. 

William B. Phelps, Boston manager 
of the Travelers, had the other end 
of the argument, and his presentation 
of the case was so clear and logical 
that he was given a good hand, too. 
As a matter of fact, after the smoke 
had cleared away, it was evident, in 
spite of prejudice of some life men 
against the scheme, that they were 
forced to admit it had considerab'e 
merit and perhaps would not result in 
any great injury to the business after 
all. Robert W. Moore, New England 
Mutual, refereed the bout, laid down 
the rules, and elicited considerable 
laughter when he introduced the prin- 
cipals as “Kid” Phelps and “Young” 
Ganse. 

Ganse’s Five Reasons 

Mr. Ganse was given fifteen minutes 
to open up and he submitted the follow- 
ing five reasons for disapproving the 
savings insurance plan now in force be- 
tween the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany and the Citizens National Bank 
of Boston: 

1. It is inconsistent with Section 121 
of the Massachusetts Insurance Laws 
which provides, “No agent shall offer 
to give or sell, as inducement of placing 
any contract of life insurance, or in 
connection therewith, any security of 
any corporation. or any dividends or 
profits accrued thereon.” 

2. It exalts savings above protection, 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1921..... . . .$10,007,098.20 


New Insurance Paid for 1921...... 


«see 20,444,282.00 





The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mer. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
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Assistant to General Agent in New York City of large Life 
Insurance Company. 


His work will consist of agency building. 

inspire present agents, procure and develop new ones. 

remuneration 
with results. 

State full particulars. Address 

“New York General Agent” 

c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street 


New York, N. Y. 


He will help and 


commensurate 

















which is both unprofessional on the 
part of the life insurance agent and 
unnecessary. 

3. It sells ten year cash values and 
thus encourages temporary rather than 
permanent savings. 

4. It minimizes professional service 
by the agent in adapting life insurance 
to the needs of the prospect, at a time 
when agents genera'ly are striving to 
negotiate for all around needs rather 
than to sell policies in unrelated units. 

5. It involves each of the two instt- 
tutions in an apparent guaranty of the 
other’s solvency and good faith. 

Individual Views 
Mr. Ganse made it clear at the out- 
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Insurance Company 


of Newark, New Jersey 


For 77 years has confined its business to 
tried and approved plans. 


Its appeal is to those who want pure life 
insurance with the most liberal features and 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Benefit Life 








set that he spoke as an individual life 
insurance agent and did not in any 
way represent his company or the life 
underwriters’ association. It was his 
own personal opinion of the matter he 
was expressing. He particularly stress- 
ed the last reason that the two insti- 
tutions apparently guaranteed each 
other’s solvency. He made a_ very 
pointed attack on the literature circu- 
lated by the Bank and said the first 
booklets had been recalled on the 
ground that they contained errors, but 
in his opinion the second pamphlet was 
open wo serious criticism on the 
ground that it held out that the as- 
sured’s money was protected by both 
hank and insurance company. The par- 
ticular phrase to ‘which he objected is, 
“Your money is protected by a national 
bank (a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System) with over $6,000,000 re- 
sources, and by an Insurance Company 
with over $1,750,000,000 insurance in 
force.” He ridiculed the banks using 
insurance in force figures, saying that 
they did not mean anything in this 
connection, but were misleading. 

Mr. Phelps was given forty-five min- 
utes to explain the proposition, which 
he did. His discussion is reproduced 
elsewhere. 





A NEW IDEA 

General Agent Haskins at Des Moines 
has started what the calls the “John 
Hancock town.” The citizens therein 
are to be all the people working for 
the John Hancock in Haskins’ terri- 
tory. He assigns 15 public offices, 
which will be awarded to the citizens 
in “John Hancock Town” according to 
the number of votes received. 

Every one who writes $1,000 insur- 
ance will be entitled to 100 votes. The 
one receiving the largest number of 
votes will be Mayor and so on down 
the list to Dog Catcher and Garbage 
Collector. It can easily be seen that 
no John Hancock man in this town is 
going to allow a can to be tied to his 
tail. This election contest extends over 
eight weeks. 
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INSURANCE LIBRARIES 

The literature of insurance is now so 
extensive that there are an increasing 
number of libraries where students of 
the business can go and get posted on 
everything from insurance history to 
insurance specialty. Some of 
libraries are large, such as those of the 
Insurance Societies of New York and 
Boston. Most of the life companies have 
libraries, one of them, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, being quite ex- 
tensive, while the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents has more detailed 
information in its offices about insur- 
ance than probably can be found any- 
where in the world. 

The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived an interesting letter on the sub- 
ject from Catherine Van Dyne, librarian 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, Her letter reads: 

Every week we scan the insurance 
journals and make index notes of arti- 
cles and items of particular interest to 
the bureau. This week many notes 
were required to record the valuable 
information on educational institutions 
so conveniently brought together in 
your Insurance Workers’ Educational 
number. 

Being a librarian, I was specially in- 
terested in the articles on the Insurance 
Society libraries of New York and Bos- 
ton, but regretful that there was no 
summary of insurance library activities 
all over the country. Insurance libra- 
ries are springing up everywhere. Those 
in The Prudential and the Metropolitan 
Life are remarkable. Some of the cas- 
ualty libraries, while very much smaller, 
are proportionately useful. 

In a directory of “Special Libraries” 
published in 1921, the New York Special 
Libraries Association listed twenty-five 
insurance coilections. The Insurance 
3roup of the New York Special Libra- 
ries Association numbers ten. Within 
the last year the New York Compensa- 
tion Rating Board has employed a libra- 
rian. The Atlanta (Georgia) Library 
has been organized and the Standard 
Accident of Detroit has inaugurated 
definite library service. . Others are be- 
ing considered, 

These libraries have extremely inter- 
esting problems on which the librarians 
will welcome publicity and advice from 
insurance men. For instance, at a re- 
cent meeting of the New York Insur- 
ance Group, called by Miss Cox, Libra- 
rian of the Metropolitan Life, and leader 
of the New York Group, the question of 
a standard classification for insurance 
literature was discussed. Just as public 
libraries all over the country catalog 
their books by Dewey decimal numbers, 


these 


which represent the same subjects in 
Maine and California, so insurance 
libraries are seeking for an adaptation 
of this system, or some other which 
may be used by any librarian who finds 
herself confronted with a mass of un- 
organized literature on the insurance 
business, Naturally, each business 
library has many characteristics pecu- 
liar to its own organization, but there 
is a common ground on which we can 
meet to solve the problems which arise 
because libraries as a part of business 
enterprise, are comparatively new. This 
can be done most satisfactorily if the 
insurance experts will pool their knowl- 
edge of the business with the librarians’ 
knowledge of the systematizing of print. 
Here is a subject which should engage 
the interest of many. 

There are others—for instance, a 
movement to persuade indexing con- 
cerns that a greater number of insur- 
ance publications should be included in 
the indexes of business literature and 
in the business service. 

As Miss Inch intimates in her article 
on the library of the Insurance Society 
of New York, the library resources, even 
those on William street, are not as 
familiar as they could well be. No 
factor is more potent in building up in- 
fluential libraries than their wide and 
general use. More publicity in the in- 
surance press would be profitable. 





INSURANCE ISSUE SPLITS AMERI- 
CAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
It looks as if the American Auto- 

mobile Association is split and that a 
second national automobile organiza- 
tion will be formed. The dissension 
arose from the desire of some auto- 
mobile clubs to go into the insurance 
business, and the break came at the 
annual meeting of the American Auto- 
mobile Association in St. Louis last 
week. 

The situation, from the insurance 
agency viewpoint, was ably presented 
to the annual meeting by J. A. Giberson, 
president of the local agents associa- 
tion in Illinois. He suggested that the 
clubs should not stop with the insur- 
ance business, but should also sel 
tires, accessories, gasoline, etc., at cost. 
To him this seemed the logical trend. 
This set the association members think- 
ing, but when it came to the vote the 
Chicago Motor Club, with its 72 votes, 
succeeded in railroading the insurance 
proposition through. Ninety votes 
were recorded against it, and these 
ninety voters withdrew and are con- 
sidering the formation of another as- 
sociation, without 
Mr. Giberson 
good job. 


insurance sidelines. 
seems to have done a 





ASSIGNMENT FOR JAKE NELSON 


Expected to Go Into Wild Places of 
Northwest and Bag a Couple 
of Eagles 


Jacob Nelson is manager of the hail 
insurance department of the four Amer- 
ica Fore companies at Chicago. He 
has been everything from a banker to 
a lumberjack, or from a_ lumber- 
jack to a banker, stopping by the 
way to become an insurance agent 
and a hail expert. He is a good shot 
and a champion ski jumper. Recently 
he was given a little order by the Home 
Office to go into the wilds during his 
next vacation and bag a couple of 
eagles, which after being shot are to be 
stuffed and hung—one at 80 Maiden 
Lane in the American Eagle office, and 
the other in the office of that company 
in Chicago. 

A special effort will be made to keep 
this issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
from reaching the high rocky crags 
where the eagles have their nests, so as 
not to tip them off with advance infor- 
mation, 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 

















HARRY F. GRAY 


Harry F. Gray, who has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual at the Woolworth agency 
for Greater New York and Long Island, 
is an able young man who not only 
has made a reputation as an expert in 
life insurance but has also shown con- 
siderable ability in handling men. He 
came with the company in 1910 as a 
general agent for West Virginia, resign- 
that position in 1917 to become super- 
visor of agencies and in 1919 was pro- 
moted to be assistant superintendent of 
agents, which position he now resigns 
to accept the present appointment. Mr. 
Gray’s return to the general agency 
field is by his own request and in pick- 
ing out New York City as a field for 
his endeavors, President Henry S. Rob- 
inson, of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
wrote Mr. Gray the following letter: 
“TI desire to express to you. my sincere 
and heartfelt wishes for great success 
and happiness, which I feel that vou 
will have, in your new position as Gen- 
eral Agent at the Woolworth Building 
in New York. The Company, as you 
are aware, did not urge you at all to 
take the p'ace, but when you expressed 
a desire for it we gave you the privi- 
lege of freely choosing, as your own 
best judgment might dictate, between 
such position and the Home Office posi- 
tion that you had been filling so very 
efficiently for several years, and in 
which latter position we would have 
been very glad to have had you con- 
tinue. We do not question, however 
the probable wisdom of your choice. It 
is needless to add that you have, as 
you have had for years, our very high 
regard and sincere personal friendship. 
We rejoice that you are still to be 
associated with us in our joint work 
of furthering to the best of our abilitv 
the welfare of The Connecticut Mutua’ 
Life Insurance Company.” 

* * fe 

George A. Smith, of the E. W. Allen 
agency of the New England Mutual, who 
has been nominated for the presidency 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, has beer a member of the 
association more than ten years, has 
served on the executive board for some 
time, and is now vice-president, Mr. 
Smith was born at Manistee, Mich., in 
1878, and attended the public schools 
there. He later obtained the degree of 
civil engineer at Purdue University in 
Indiana, and then superintended the 
construction of fifteen bridges in the 
middle West. Following this experience 
he came to New York expecting to fol- 
low the same work, but during the build- 
ing depression in 1903 he became a life 





agent for the Seaboard Branch of the 
New York Life. Two years later he 
went with the Preferred Accident. Since 
1908 he has been writing successfully 
for the New England Mutual and is now 
connected with the E. W. Allen agency, 
217 Broadway, New York. He married 
in 1915 and has three daughters. If 
elected president he will devote his 
efforts largely to making closer the rela- 
tions between the producers and the 


association. “It is really a field men’s 
organization,” he said. 


V. A. Hancock has been made fiela 
director for the Pacific Northwest De- 
partment of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty, which department includes 
the states of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Utah. His duties 
as field director wil include a general 
supervision of all departments of the 
company’s business in the Pacific 
Northwest and all lines of casualty and 
surety development, including under- 
writing, claim service and inspection. 
Mr. Hancock is one of the best known 
casualty and surety experts on the 
Pacific Coast, and comes after nineteen 
years’ experience in a similar capacity 
with the Aetna Life and its affiliated 
companies, 

* * * 


Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard, the insur- 
ance wizard, of Columbia University, 
left on a vacation this week, going to 
Virginia, from where he will spend 
some time in Massachusetts and New 
York will know him no more until the 
university opens again. 

e * * 

C. F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
who is now on the Pacific Coast, will 
soon go to Honolulu. 

* ¢ @ 

David Heron, secretary and chief sta- 
tistician of the London Guarantee & 
Accident, was elected a Fellow of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society last week. 

* » * 


Wendell M. Strong, of the Mutual 
Life, who has been made a vice-presi- 
dent of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, retires as secretary of that associa- 
tion, where he has made many friends 
among members of the press by reason 
ot his courtesy and diplomacy. 





CASUALTY GOLF TOURNAMENT 





A. M. Murray, Jr., Wins the Folsom Cup 
for Lowest Net Score 
of 156 


The first golf tournament of the Cas- 
ualty and Surety Club was played on 
the Englewood Club’s links on Tuesday 
and was a great success, being attended 
not only by the crack players of the 
club but by a number of prominent 
guests. The Ralph Folsom Cup for 
thirty-six holes medal play, was won by 
A. M. Murray, Jr., with the lowest net 
score of 156. W, D. Driscoll won the 
second price for thirty-six holes, a vase, 
with the lowest net score of 160. The 
president’s trophy, a bag, given for the 
lowest net score of eighteen holes, was 
won by F. E, Morse, with seventy-seven. 
The second prize for eighteen holes, a 
cigarette case, was won by H. D. Wright, 
who scored seventy-eight. 

The prizes for partners at eighteen 
holes, an umbrella and a cane, were won 
by E. H. Morrill and A. M. Murray, Jr., 
and the Kicker’s Handicap was won by 
C, E. Althouse, with seventy-five, Din- 
ner was served at 7 p. m. and the mem- 
bers and guests all said that they had 
had “a large time.” 

Among those at, the tournament and 
dinner were: Duncan Reid, president 
of the Globe; B. F. Reinsmund, of the 
Aetna Life, who is a crack golfer; W. 
R. Harper, of Philadelphia; Rawdon 
Myers, of the Aetna; C. F. Fishback, of 
Weed & Kennedy; W. H. Conroy, vice- 
president of Massachusetts Bonding 


Company, and Charles Hughes, of the 
Insurance Department, 
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¥ Fire Insurance Department 








Fischer Goes With 
L. N. James & Co. Office 


LEAVES JERSEY RATE BUREAU 





Has Had Long Career in Engineering 
Work; Once Served America 
Abroad 





Charles H, Fischer, superintendent of 
the engineering department of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey, 











C. H. FISCHER WATCHING TEST: ON 
TOP OF WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


has resigned as of June 15 to become a 
member of the brokerage firm of L. N. 
James & Company of New York. Mr. 
Fischer has held his present position 
since the organization of the Schedule 
Rating Office in 1913. He has had an 
unusual career and experience of twen- 
ty-two years. A graduate engineer, he 
served in an engineering capacity suc- 
cessively with the Chicago Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Texas Inspection 
Bureau, Committee of Twenty and Com- 
mittee on Fire Prevention of the Na- 
tional Board, the Hudson Inspection Bu- 
reau and lastly with the Schedule Rat- 
ing office. ; 

During his twenty-two years’ experi- 
ence he has covered thoroughly the field 
of fire protection engineering, automatic 
sprinklers, all classes of special haz- 
ards, electricity, private and public 
water supplies, fire departments, fire 
alarm systems, conflagration hazards, 
preparation of rules and requirements 
of all kinds, and criticisms of building 
codes. From 1908 to 1911 he visited 
Europe and served as American vice- 
deputy and counsel at Milan. While in 
Europe, he investigated the public fire 
protection of a number of European 
cities, notably Milan, Rome, Paris and 
London, and gathered the first reliable 


European statistics of fire losses which 
was published and continued by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Mr. Fischer has served as expert ex- 
aminer for the New York Civil Service 
Commission in fire department matters 
and has been prominent in promoting 
the affairs of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Engineers, New Jersey 
State Fire Chiefs’ Association, Museum 
of Safety of the Department of Labor 
of the State of New Jersey and various 
other departments. He is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Mu- 
seum of Safety and chairman of the 
Fire Prevention Committee of that or- 
ganization, For many years he has been 
actively engaged in the work of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
and is now serving as chairman of the 
Committee on Docks, Piers’ and 
Wharves, and as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Automatic Sprinklers, As 
secretary of the Committee on Stand- 
ardization of the New Jersey State Fire 
Chiefs’ Association, Mr. Fischer is pro- 
moting the standardization of hose 
couplings in New Jersey by using four 
sets of tools loaned by the Schedule 
Rating Office, and as chairman of the 
sub-committee on membership of that 
organization he has laid the foundation 
for a $50,000 endowment fund which is 
being secured from life memberships. 

As chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee he has promoted legislation in 
the interest of fire protection and the 
public fire department. In 1911 he 
started the movement to establish Fire 
Prevention Day in New Jersey and fol- 
lowed this until in 1914 Fire Prevention 
Day was finally established in New Jer- 
sey. He also started the movement to 
have Fire Prevention Day calendared. 
During the war period he gave valuable 
engineering service to the Government 
in connection with the port of embarka- 
tion, cantonments and various manu- 
facturing properties having Government 
contracts. Mr. Fischer will direct all 
of the engineering activities of L. N. 
James & Company. 





RULES GO TO COMMITTEE 

At the next regular meeting of the 
Hudson County Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, to be held on June 
14, important steps are expected toward 
drawing up new regulations concerning 
practices of members. At a series of 
special meetings, held during the last 
few weeks, some preliminary work has 
been done in committee. The next ac- 
tion will be to gain the co-operation of 
the companies effected through their 
representatives. A lengthy report has 
been filed for consideration by a com- 
mittee, the appointment of which has 
been delayed. 


The attendance has been good during 
recent meetings and the administration 
under President James Ransom is carry- 
ing through a program of constructive 
and beneficial activity for the protection 
of the membership. Closer co-operation 

is the first result of the activity. 
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Something In A Name 


Among those who keep in touch with municipal progress 
the name CLEVELAND is synonymous with advancement— 
something better. So many ideas embodying improvement 
in education, city planning and administration have had 
their origin and development in Cleveland and are well 
known throughout the United States, that a policy of fire 
insurance bearing the Cleveland National Fire’s name _ is 
symbolical of the spirit of enterprise that has made Cleve- 
land what it is. 


The Company’s oflicers have conducted its business with 
the view to merit the fullest measure of ‘confidence by policy- 
holders and agents wherever they may be. 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


E. Kimball, President 


Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 


Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 


The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 

T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 
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STARKWEATHER & SHEPLEY SELL LOCAL AGENCY 


(Continued 


twelve years’ experience in Providence, 
came here twenty-two years ago and 
opened the New York office. At the 
start it was a brokerage office, pure and 
simple, but some years later an agency 
was also put into operation. The 
agency business was started as sort of 
a sideline, and, of course, the name of 
Starkweather & Shepley carried consid 
erable weight, so the office naturally did 
its share of business. However, Stark- 
weather & Shepley finally decided to 
cut loose from the agency end here and 
the sale to Mr. Kentner was effected. 
The Starkweather & Shepley Building 

Starkweather & Shepley are in the 
five-story building at 118 William street, 
owning half of it along with Charles F. 
Noyes, the real estate operator. This is 
one of the best appointed insurance 
buildings in the street and Mr. Kent- 
ner’s agency will be where the Stark- 
weather & Shepley agency was on the 
ground floor of that building. 

Starkweather & Shepley, by the way, 
was the first insurance concern to put 
in an engineering department, which 
was thirty years ago. It maintained a 
large staff of engineers whose service 
is given free to the clients, which in- 
clude such corporations as the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, P. Lorillard (to 
bacco company), Gorham Silver and the 
Lackawanna Railroad. Some idea of 
the insurance influence with the great 
corporations is demonstvated by the 
fact that the American Woolen Com- 
pany, for instance, never puts up a 
building o* any sort without first con- 
ferring with the engineering department 
of Starkweather & Shepley for pointers, 
A representative of Starkweather & 
Shepley is on the fire board of the 
Lackawanna Railroad, 

The brokerage organization of the 
company was recently strengthened by 
the acquisition of former Deputy Man- 


from page 1) 


ager Kremer, of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe. 
Mr. Kentner Stands Well 

F. W. Kentner, the latest addition to 
the ranks of the William Street agents, 
is a popular member of the younger 
executive insurance fraternity. He has 
had a wide experience, his reputation 
on the Street is unusually good, and he 
is regarded as a man of marked ability 
for whom success in his new venture 
is predicted. 

The local agency of the Rhode Island 
and the Nationale of Paris will be 
transferred to Mr. Kentner, who will 
also be appointed as Metropolitan agent 
for the Star Insurance Company of 
America, as well as for the Alliance In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, to 
become effective August 1. The latter 
company in making this appointment is 
following its established principle of 
having separate agencies from its run- 
ning mate, the Insurance Company of 
North America. 

Mr. Kentner will continue as a direc- 
tor of the Hudson Insurance Company. 





CARTER BACK 

Walter Carter, general attorney for 
the Royal has returned from England, 
where he went a few weeks ago to 
settle his father’s estate. He accom- 
panied General Manager Atkinson to 
London, who returned from a tour in 
this country. 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 
Agency commissions for the Phila- 
delphia territory have been issued to 
Joseph A. Brady, Inc., by the Stuyvesant 
of New York and to Chas. Tredick & 
Co. by the American J{quitable Assur- 
ance of New York. 
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Illinois Banks Talk 
Of Self-Insurance 


THEY WOULD INCLUDE SURETY 


But Illinois Agents’ Association Points 
Out Way to Block This 
Proposition 





A bulletin of the Illinois Association 
of Insurance Agents, which reached 
New York this week, contains much 
of interest. There has been an enor- 
mous loss ratio there on bank burglary 
and hold-up insurance, and the chair- 
man of the Illinois Bankers’ As>socia- 
tion, A. J. Lindstrom, calls attcntion 
to a suggestion that a casua ty com- 
pany be organized among bankers of 
the state on the corporate plan to carry 
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MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1922 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,000 
Reserve  Reinsur- 

ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 
Reserve all other 


liabilities ....... 183,956 
Net Surplus ...... 789,027 
en ctcccasaasee $3,135,240 





Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... . 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 


Total ..... eee $10,517,442 
Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 











H. M, Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,000,000 

Reserve _Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,933 
Reserve all other 





liabilities ....... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
Total ...........$4,360,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 














bank burglary and robbery insurance 
as well as fidelity bonds. 

This leads Pres:dent Giberson, of the 
Iinois Association of Insurance Agents, 
to say: 

“It is the same old story; the banks 
want a profit on their business and 
they want to put the insurance agent 
out of business by trying to furnish 
their own insurance at cost. Many in- 
surance agents are interested in the 
banks throughout the state either as 
stockholders and directors or large de- 
positors and you should interview your 
banker and present our case to them 
and help defeat the organization of 
such a company. The success of such 
a company would be doubtful, but pres- 
ent the argument that the banker 
should be wi ling ‘to live and let live.’ 
The next thing we know they will be 
organizing a whoesale grocery hous2 
to furnish their members with gro- 
ceries at cost. 

“They also call attention to the as- 
sociation’s insurance department which 
is maintained by having the agency of 
one of the large casualty companies 
which also operates on an agency basis 
in the United States. It appeals to me 
that this matter of insurance companies 
appointing the secretaries of trade or- 
ganizations as agents is detrimental to 
the interests of the insurance agents 
and a practice that should be protested 
against vigorously. It is a subject that 
must be discussed at our next annual 
meeting. 

“You owe it to yourse’ves and your 
fellow agents to interview your, banker 
at once and protest against his giving 
a favorable reply to the questionnaire 
which they sent out. In other words, 
they ask if the banker would subscribe 
for stock in the new company and also 
place his insurance with them.” 


MAXSON TALKS TO SPECIALS 





Tells About New Rate Law; 
Special Agent Dacey in 
Reminiscences 


Joins 


Herbert E. Maxson, secretary of the 
American Eagle and for years an able 
member of the Up-State special agency 
fraternity, returned to Albany on May 
19 and talked to his old friends in the 
Albany Field Club on the new rate law. 
His address was not only informative 
but interesting as he discussed some 
of his experiences in the early days. In 
fact, there was much of reminiscence 
about the meeting as Special Agent 
Dacey, of the Boston, also told some 
of his experiences in the old days. It 
seemed strange to hear such young men 
indulging in reminiscences, but that’s 
the fire insurance game; a man starts 
young and he has been in, the business 
twenty or twenty-five years almost be- 
fore he knows it. 

The next meeting of the Field Club 
will be held at Saratoga Lake on 
June 24. 





G. M. EDDY MAKES CHANGE 

reorge M. Eddy, well known Chicago 
broker, has joined Rockwood-Badgerow 
Company. 
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Bank of America Not 
Seeking Cashiers To 
Enter Agency Field 


MERELY AFTER CREDIT DATA 





Its Letters, Written at Request of 
Fire Company, Threw Scare Into 
Agency Ranks 





Because the Bank of America of New 
York City has been gathering a lot of 
data about financial standing of insur- 
ance agents throughout the country the 
impression has gone out that the bank 
has made these inquiries of its corre- 
spondents as the beginning of a cam- 
paign to flood the country with a lot of 
new bank agencies. The Eastern Un- 
derwriter is informed that this is not 
correct. The Bank of America was 
simply used in this connection as a 
credit reporting agency, that being one 
of its services to clients. ‘ 

It develops that one of its clients is 
a large American fire insurance com- 
pany which took this method of get- 
ting a line not only on the financial 
rating of some of its present agency 
force, but on others who might be 
agents. The insurance company in 
question said to The Eastern Under- 
writer that the question came up of 
weeding out some of its agents who 
did not make prompt remittances, and 
a’so of appointing other agents who 
could pay their bills; and that was all 
there was to it. It denied that it had 
any intention of making a campaign to 
appoint cashiers of banks as agents, 
while the bank also denies that it is 
contemplating using its influence in 
the appointment of banks as agents. 
The whole proposition looked suspici- 
ous to the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, who thought that bank- 
ing correspondents asked from New 
York by the New York banking insti- 
tution for information would recom- 
mend to the inquirer cashiers for agen- 
ey appointments. It develops also that 
the National Surety Company is in no 
way connected with the Bank of Amer- 
ica inquiries. 

Bank of America’s Letter 

The letter of the Bank of America 
fo'lows: 

“One of our valued depositors—a 
large American fire insurance company 
—is considering the establishment of 
an agency in your city. In this con- 
nection they desire to obtain informa- 
tion concerning the best insurance 
agents in your town. 

“They are particularly interested in 
securing an agent of the highest char- 
acter with the ability and energy to 
develop their business. 

“While our customer believes that 
the best results would be obtained 
through doing business with an estab- 
lished agency, they are ready, if this 
is not possible, to consider the appoint- 
ment of an individual who desires to 
enter this field—provided he can con- 
vince them of his integrity and qualifi- 
cations. 

“We are enc'osing herewith three 
forms on which we will be glad to have 
you answer as many questions as you 
conveniently can. Any suggestions or 
information you may give us, to assist 
our depositor, will be greatly appreci- 
ated. 

“Any information you give us will be 
treated in absolute confidence by the 
insurance company and ourselves.” 





NEW INSURANCE BROKERAGE 


A general insurance brokerage and 
agency will be conducted by Ernest H. 
Clark, Whitford S. Mays and Willis D. 
Davidge under the title of Clark-Mays- 
Davidge Inc., with offices at 347 Madi- 
son avenue, this city. Mr. Clark, presi- 
dent, is well known in the realty field, 
while Mr. Mays, vice-president, was for 
four years superintendent of the auto- 
mobile department of the Niagara Fire. 
Mr. Davidge, secretary, is an experi- 
enced insurance broker. The office will 
Specialize in automobile, casualty and 
fnland marine, but will handle all lines 
as brokers including life insurance. 
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ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 








PROGRESS AND 
THE HOME 


One of the duties which an insurance institu- 
tion owes to its agents is to keep abreast of new 
developments in connection with underwriting 
and its many ramifications. 


That The Home of New York is fulfilling its 
obligations in this regard, is evidenced by the 
part that the Company takes in fostering any 
movement which will make for better conditions 
in the business of fire insurance. Then, too, The 
Home endeavors always to provide for its agents, 
facilities for handling new lines with the attend- 
ant opportunity of increasing their premium 
income. 


It is this progressive spirit and a personal in- 
terest in the welfare of its agents that have done 
much to make The Home of New York The 
Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance Company 
in America. 








THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination 
Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Hail, 
Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and 
Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH 


REPUTATION ' SERVICE 


TCE CS IT 








Standard Fire Will 
Build in Trenton 


BUYS PROPERTY TO EXPAND 








Company, Organized Fifty-two Years 
Ago, Has Assets of More 
Than $1,600,000 





The Standard Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Trenton, has purchased a build- 
ing at 39 North Clinton avenue, that 
city, and will erect on the site a large 
and attractive home office building. The 
frontage is 100 feet wide and 200 feet 
deep. Work in wrecking the present 
building will start about July 1. The 
new building, which will cost about 
$100,000, will be two stories high with 
basement and will be of artistic de- 
sign. This move was necessitated by 
the rapid development of the business 
of the Standard. The company has 
fifty employes at the Home Office, 
which is at 15 West State street, and 
finds it impossible to get more facilities. 

The building at 15 West State street 
is in the business section of the city. 
The new location is farther out where 
there is chance to expand. 

The Standard Fire was established 
fifty-two years ago and in 1921 had a 
premium income of $641,752; total as- 
sets at the end of the year of $1,618, 
270. Its surplus over capital and lia- 
biities is $637,894. 

The officers of the company are Owen 
J. Prior, president; Washington A. 
Roebling, first vice-president; F. W. 
Wright, second vice-president and 
treasurer; W. M. Crozer, secretary; 
assistant secretary, Richard J. Carey. 





AN ARTICLE BY GOODWIN 

R. H. Goodwin, manager of the auto- 
mobile branch of the Fireman’s Fund, 
has an interesting article in “The 
Standard” on auto insurance. “I would 
rather have on our books an abundance 
of policies covering automobiles where 
the ownership is vouched for by our 
agents, even though the cars are ‘older 
than new,’ and not of the so-called 
high-priced type, as I am confident the 
ultimate results will be more gratifying 
than would be the case if we covered 
a larger volume of ‘virgin’ cars, owned 
by assureds who may be of apparent 
unquestioned responsibility, but about 
whom our agents have no personal 
knowledge,” he said. 





A SOLICITING OPPORTUNITY 

The Home, of New York, in “News 
From Home,” asked its agents: “Have 
you insured your local fire department's 
motorized apparatus? Rapid strides 
are being made in many cities and 
towns toward the installation of auto- 
motive fire-fighting equipment. The 
result is new insurance opportunities 
for local agents. If your fire trucks 
are not insured, show the municipal 
authorities the advantages of taking 
out fire and theft insurance as protec- 
tion against these hazards. Patrol 
wagons, hearses and ambulances are 
three other classes that the local agent 
shou'd not overlook when he is lining 
up his automobile insurance prospects.” 





AFRAID OF POLITICS 

The only thing that prevents Harris- 
burg, Pa., from having an efficient paid 
fire fighting service is that the members 
of the City Council fear the political 
influence of the volunteer department. 
The Chamber of Commerce in repeated- 
ly declaring in favor of placing the 
service upon an experienced, controlled 
and paid basis reflects the consensus 
of opinion in business and insurance 
circles and among realty owners. 

LAW FIRM ANNOUNCEMENT 

James N. Catlow, who gives up his 
law office at 285 Broadway, and Joseph 
Wheless have become associated with 
the firm of Marvin & Pleasants, coun- 
selors at law with offices in the Equit- 
able Building at 120 Broadway, New 
York, according to announcements is- 
sued from the offices on May 1. The 
general practice of law will be con- 
tinued. 
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Tuttle Raps Meddlers 
Of Insurance Codes 


UNTERMYER 





FLING AT “SAM” 


Insurance Commissioners Working For 
National Law Uniformity; Marine 
Needs Help; Hibben Speaks 


William C. Tuttle, Commissioner of 
Insurance and Banking of New Jersey, 
and aspirant for the Governorship, drew 
prolonged applause from members of 
the Insurance Society at the annual 
banquet Tuesday evening at the Hotel 
Astor when he attacked the efforts of 
meddlers to disrupt the business of in- 
surance through legislative efforts, His 
remarks were directed obviously at 
“Sam” Untermyer and those chronic 
disturbers encouraged by the former's 
efforts in New York. 

After enumerating the constructive 
achievements of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ Convention for years in bring- 
ing uniformity in insurance laws 
throughout the country, Commissioner 
Tuttle declared that a general and elas- 
tic supervision of insurance by each 
state department was best, and decided- 
ly preferable to the much-hedged about 
method of supervision, re-inforced by a 
host of dubious laws, that is the goal 
of the self-styled reformers. 

“Aside from that general steward- 
ship,” concluded Mr, Tuttle, “I am in- 
clined to think the companies should 
be permitted to run their own affairs. 
My brief time in office has greatly in- 
creased my respect for the business of 
insurance.” 

As the Federal Government lacks the 
constitutional authority to regulate in- 
surance practices, the Insurance Com- 
missioners have, in the interests of the 
business whicn they unanimously recog- 


nize as interstate and _ international, 
dedicated the efforts of their conven- 
tions to eliminating the diverse and 
irritating state laws governing insur- 
ance, the speaker said. Before the com- 
missioners today, awaiting solution, are 
some of the weightiest problems in the 
history of the business. Uniform taxes 
and fees, investment. laws, rates, rating 
practices and the regulation and taxa- 
tion of marine insurance, are all sought 
by the jnsurance companies through the 
co-operation of the commissioners, and 
Mr. Tuttle foresees great reforms likely 
“in the years just ahead of us.” 

“We must remove the burdensome 
obligations upon the insurance com- 
panies, and especially those engaged in 
marine insurance, which is essential to 
the development of the American mer- 
chant marine. We must nationalize our 
insurance laws as we have our inter- 
state commerce laws. The difficulty in 
the way is the distrust of many people 
toward insurance and the anxiety of 
legislators to cure all immediately by a 
multitude of new laws. The great dan- 
ger lies in the passage of destructive 
laws and the tendency to tinker with 
the present sound codes of insurance,” 

Marine insurance men are. pleased 
with the tenor of Commissioner Tuttle’s 
remarks. His attitude gives ground to 
the belief that he will, whether or not 
elevated to the Governorship, give sup- 
port next year to bills in New Jersey 
designed to place taxation upon net 
profits instead of upon gross premiums, 

President John Grier Hibben of Prince- 
ton University, the only other speaker 
aside from Charles R. Pitcher, of the 
Royal, who presided, delivered an elo- 
quent and masterly plea for the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
international conferences of Europe. 
The Genoa conference failed, he de- 
clared, because this country was not in 
it, and The Hague Conference will be 


National Board Law 
Committee Reports 


REVIEWS MISSISSIPPI STATUS 
What it Says About Federal Revenue 
Act and Committee on 


Public Relations 





In its report to the annual meeting 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers this week the Committee on 


as unsuccessful, he predicted, if the 
strength of the United States is not 
present to demand achievement and 
peace. He connected insurance with 
The Hague Conference by saying that 
as insurance deals with the confused 
and chaotic forces in life, introducing 
stability and the constant factor of pro- 
tection to the assured, so the United 
States, with its industrial, economic and 
political force, can turn the world to- 
ward better things. 

“IT know of only one force in sight 
that can be able to bring that about, 
and that is the power of the United 
States Government amidst the chaos of 
Europe at this time. This power must 
be exercised in only one way—not as 
during the war, by expressing our gen- 
erosity, not by lending money—but by 
the figure of a great personality who 
will be able to lay down his fist on some 
conference table in Europe.” 

Mr. Pitcher was re-elected president 
of the Society. The vice-presidents are 
W. G. Falconer, Everard C, Stokes, Ly- 
man Candee and J. S. Turn. Edward 
R. Hardy, whose work in connection 
with the Insurance Society deserves un- 
stinted praise, continues as secretary- 
treasurer. Membership in the Society 
numbers 1,129. More than three hun- 
dred attended the banquet. 


Laws of that organization had this to 
say about Mississippi: 

“At the beginning of the session, the 
Governor sent a message to the Legis- 
lature in which he predicted a most per- 
nicious lobby during the season against 
the enactment of measures which would 
relieve the present situation insurance- 
wise in the state. In this message he 
bitterly attacked the companies and 
their former agents. Notwithstanding 
the opposition of the administration, 
constructive insurance legislation was 
introduced, and as time progressed and 
it seemed inevitable that a bill similar 
to the uniform rate law would be enact- 
ed, the Governor sent to the Legislature 
a special message in which he charged: 

First, that the fire insurance com- 
panies, defendants in the anti-trust 
suit, had maintained a lobby in 
Jackson during the session; second, 
that coercion, intimidation or what 
he termed “bulldozing” had been 
used by the insurance companies; 
third, that whiskey had been freely 
used to influence legislation; fourth, 
that the fire insurance companies 
instigated the suit filed by a Miss 
Birkhead against the Governor; 
fifth, that the fire insurance com- 
panies instigated the anti-trust suit 
filed by District Attorney Brown- 
ing against the life, casualty and 
indemnity insurance companies. 

“These charges resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a Legislative Investigat- 
ing Committee which, after the most 
careful investigation, presented a unani- 
mous report, declaring that each and 
every one of the charges made by the 
Governor were without foundation and 
characterizing some of them as silly 
and frivolous, 

“Following the investigation, the rate 
bill passed the House and, with certain 
modifications, passed the Senate. The 
Governor refused to sign it,” 
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Morton Says 1921 Fire 
Loss Was $485,000,000 


NATIONAL BOARD'S MEETING 





Recommends That Sectional Bodies 
Take Up Subject of Saner Control 
of Commissions 





The annual meeting of the National 
Board held in New York yesterday was 
the largest attended of any meeting of 
the organization. Somehow these meet- 
ings, like apartment house rentals, get 
larger every year. Probably fire com- 
panies have gone through so much in 
the past twelve months that they felt 
a keener interest in the meeting than 
usual. The attendance included insur- 
ance commissioners who were also in 
town for the Sumner Ballard dinner. 

John B. Morton, president of the Na- 
tional Board, was given a cordial recep- 
tion when he arose. Taking the figures 
of the Actuarial Bureau as his basis, 
he estimated that the total reported fire 
loss in this country in 1921 was $388,- 
000,000, to which must be added 25% 
ot fires not reported, In other words, 
the 1921 fire waste was only a few mil- 
lions under half a billion, and this de- 
spite the fact that there was no 
great single conflagration. Carelessness 
caused many of the fires and this fire 
waste seriously retards the national 
economic developmert. Mr. Morton re- 
garded this half billion waste of its capi- 
tal resources in a single year as a heavy 
handicap to America in its competition 
for trade with nations of the world. 

Commissions and Adjustments 

There were two subjects on which 
insurance men of the country will be 
particularly interested in hearing Mr. 
Morton’s views. One of them is com- 
missions because the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners passed 
resolutions in St. Louis inviting the 
National Board to take up that subject 
with a view to uniformity, and the sub- 
ject of adjustments. On commissions 
he said: 

“While I fully realize that it is not 
within the constitutional privilege of 
the National Board to suggest regula- 
tions of either commissions or rates, it 
occurs to me that it is proper to bring 
this important subject to the attention 
of our members, most, if not all of 
whom, are members of the different 
sectional organizations which have con- 
trol over such matters, with the thought 
that they may, each of them, recognize 
the importance of prompt consideration 
of this subject by their respective or- 
ganizations.” 

Regarding adjustments Mr. Morton’s 
comment was: 

“Another feature of the operation of 
our business which has been prominent- 
ly brought to the surface in the past 
year is that 9f adjustments. The com- 
panies are suffering today from the 
effects of loose, careless and sometimes 
quick adjustments, which can and 
should be corrected by our members, 
The committee on adjustments has been 
very active in its efforts to remedy this 
condition, but I want to urge upon you 
that in this particular, as in others 
under consideration by this annual 
meeting, corrections can only be ef- 
fected by the full support and co-opera- 
tion of our members, and I therefore 
urge your earnest consideration of the 
report which will be presented by our 
Committee on Adjustments.” 

Educational Side 

Mr. Morton discussed the educational 
end of the National Board, saying that 
tens of thousands of school rooms are 
using its fire prevention manual, of 
which some 750,000 copies have been 
distributed as a text book on the sub- 
ject. City officials everywhere and fire 
departments in particular regard the 
work of the National Board’s municipal 
surveys as an authoritative basis for 
planning improvements that will lessen 
fire hazard. 

During the past year the National 
Board has been working along lines of 
mutual interest with the United States 
Bureau of Education, Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Com- 



















Insurance 
iS 
Primarily a Service 
The Agent who best serves his clients has at his com- 


mand a dependable organization for giving his clients 
that quality of service which brings business. 


The Norwich Union Companies can safely be chosen 
to sustain and reinforce their Agents’ service, to con- 
scientiously care for every claim, large and small, and 
to fulfill every obligation, contractual or moral, to the 
policyholder. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President J. G. Mays, Secretary 


In Unto There Is Strength—In Norwich Union 
There Is Strength, Security And Service 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Explosion, Rent, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and 

Civil Commotion, Liability, Bur- 
glary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident & Health, 
Golfers, Plate Glass 


COMPANIES 




















merce in the standardization of building 
laws. The National Board furnishes 
much material to magazines and news- 
papers about insurance and engineering 
subjects, 

A paragraph in closing follows: 

“The historians of a future genera- 
tion may attach far greater importance 
than we do to changes that are now in 
progress. One thing, however, we know: 
There rests for the moment under our 
hands the guidance oi a civilizing force 
that is now helping to make history, 
later to be recorded. It is our part to 
see that it be kept steadily true to the 
ideals that have thus far inspired its 
activities.” 








FIRE LOSSES 











There are two necessary features to , 
every valid claim for loss. 


First. There must be a fire in some 
particular place where, under normal 
conditions, there would be no fire. 

Second. Property or interests cov- 
ered by the fire insurance policies must 
be damaged, injured or destroyed be- 
cause of, not necessarily directly by, 
such fire. 

A broker should render his customers 
every possible service in the adjust- 
ment and settlement of valid claims, 
but should discourage the making of 
claims where there is no liability on 
the part of the insurance companies. 
He should use common sense and sound 
judgment in advising his customers in 
cases similar to those given below. It 
is very poor policy to advise a cus- 
tomer to make a claim and then have 
it turned down by the company. It is 
worse than poor policy not to see that 
your customer gets all he is entitled 
to when there is any liability on ‘the 
part of the insurance companies. 

A lady hung a fur scarf directly over 
a horizontal electric light bulb and 
left the light on when she went out 
of the closet. The heat from the buib 
scorched the fur and ruined the scarf, 
but the insurance company was not 
liable; there was no fire. 

Firemen entered and went up to the 
roof of a three apartment house to fight 
a fire in the next building some twenty 
feet distant. While on the roof the 
firemen knocked down and ruined, by 
trampling on and tearing, the week’s 
wash of one of the tenants which was 
hung on clotheslines on the roof. The 
company which insured the owner of 
the week’s wash was liable and paid 
for the damage done by the firemen 
although the fire was not nearer than 
the next building and the property de- 
stroyed was not even scorched. 

Some defect caused an alarm to be 
given by an Automatic Alarm System 
when the building was locked on a 
Sunday. The firemen, in breaking into 
the building and in trying to locate 
the supposed fire caused several hun- 
dred dollars’ damage. The insurance 
companies were not liable because there 
was no fire. 

One window curtain’ vas burned in 
a room having six wihdows. The ma- 
terial could not be matche:l and the 
insurance companies paid for six pairs 
of window curtains less a small amount 
for depreciation—BUREAU OF INFOR- 
MATION, Carlyle R. Hayes, Chairman, 
Insurance Brokers’ Association of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


ANTI-COINSURANCE LAWS 

Two states prohibit the use of any 
coinsurance or average clause. Five 
others forbid the use of such a clause in 
policies covering buildings. Thirteen 
other states forbid the use of such 
clauses except under specified condi- 
tions. In some other states the condi- 
tion is that the rate shall be reduced 
for the use of such a clause and that 
the clause shall so state. In others it is 
required that the insured shall approve 
in writing the attachment of such a 
clause to his policy. 
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Why Insurance Should 
Cover Dress Shipments 


REPLY TO DRESS INDUSTRIES 





Inland Marine Expert Proves That 
Loss in Transit Should Not Be 
Individual Risk 





The action of David N. Mosessohn, 
executive director, and S. N. Sandrowitz, 
traffic manager, of the Associated Dress 
Industries of America, in giving to the 
daily newspapers of New York a state- 
ment to the effect that it is a waste of 
money for members of the dress industry 
to continue carrying insurance against loss 
and damage on their shipments, has 
caused quite a stir among inland marine 
men, In their statement neither of the 
gentlemen explained what transit imsur- 
ance actually covers, and the statement is 
regarded in many particulars as lopsided, 
misinformed and susceptible to a bad in- 
fluence for the assurea, 

From one of the experts in the business 
The Eastern Underwriter has received a 
reply which gives a Lrief outline of the 
value and practicability of transit insur- 
ance so that readers of the paper wil! be 
able to judge the va'ue and importance 
of these shippers carrying insurance pro- 
tecting themselves against loss and dam- 
age at the least possibic cost. 

One particular mis-statement of these 
Associated Dress Industries of America 
executives is in reference to express com- 
panies paying claims for loss and damage 
without requiring affidavits from shippers 
or consignees or others involved in the 
shipment. The facts are quite to the con- 
trary. In many cases where ciaim is made 
upon the express company for loss or 
damage to a shipment, not only does the 


express company insist upon an affidavit . 


of packing on the part of the shipper and 
an affidavit of the goods not reaching the 
custody of the consignee—or, in the case 
of a partial loss in transit, the affidavit 
of the consignee or his representative 


showing what was actually received in a 
particular shipment, but it is an absolute 
requirement of law prescribed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission under its 
rules, regulations and practices that no 
claim shall be paid by a carrier, either 
railroad, express, steamship or other 
transportation company subject to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, unless the claim 
is properly supported by such proof as 
will enable the carrier to adjust the loss 
without laying himself open to discrimina- 
tion. It is folly for either Mr. Mosessohn 
or Mr. Sandrowitz to attempt to make 
the statement that affidavits of the ship- 
per and consignee are not required by 
the express companies, 


Facts About Claim Payment 


Mr. Mosessohn further states that 
unless the shipment is proved—(and 
we take it he means that sufficient and 
satisfactory evidence is submitted to 
show that there was actually a ship- 
ment made)—neither the insurance 
company nor the express company will 
pay the claim. The statement is so 
abstract that no_ intelligent person 
would give it any real serious consid- 
eration. As a matter of fact, where any 
claim for loss and damage is presented 
against the carrier, it must be shown 
in the first instance that a shipment 
actually was made and there should be 
no difficulty in preparing the simple 
proof consisting usually of the receipt, 
copy of invoice, bill, affidavit of pack- 
ing, and in the case of a total loss, the 
affidavit of consignee that goods were 
never received, and similar proof in the 
case of either partial damage or pil- 
ferage, 

Can’t Save By Dropping Insurance 

He further says that firms doing a 
considerable volume of shipments could 
save from $500 up during the year by 
dropping insurance and that some dress 
manufacturers have saved $1,000 during 
a year by following his advice. In reply 
to this statement, let me call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the fact that 
considerably more than $500 is easily 


lost as result of a shipment falling with- 
in what is known as the exempted con- 
ditions of the bill of lading, to-wit: the 
act of God, which may cause a loss as 
result of a tornado, flood, lightning, or 
any other cause beyond human agency, 
(and let me say to you that hundreds 
of. such cases occur annually and no 
losses ever collected;) insurrection or 
riots, which are two of the remote con- 
ditions with which a shipment may 
meet; quarantine, the authority of law 
which deals with such cases where 
some third party may make a_ claim 
against the shipment and replevin the 
same while it is in transit, or for some 
other reason the delivery of the ship- 
ment to the consignee is interrupted; 
fire occurring forty-eight hours after 
notice of arrival of the property is 
mailed by a rail carrier, excepting in a 
case of negligence on the part of a car- 
rier, and, generally, where a delivery 
is tendered by the express company 
and the consignee has refused to take 
delivery of the shipment the goods are 
placed “on hand” or in a warehouse, 
thus relieving the carrier from its lia- 
bility under its receipt. So that it is 
apparent to the ordinary business man 
that not alone is it good business policy 
to protect shipments while they are out 
of the custody of the shipper’s hands 
and while in transit, but that it is an 
absolute necessity on the part of the 
shipper to see that there is no delay in 
the prompt adjustment of his claim 
when a loss arises, and this can only be 
accomplished through a policy of insur- 
ance protecting the shipper against loss 
and damage while the goods are in 
transit, 
Time Taken in Adjustment 

Nowhere does Mr. Mosessohn or Mr. 
Sandrowitz tell us how long it takes to 
adjust a claim with the carrier, but it 
can only be gathered from his state- 
ment contained in the last part of the 
article that it must take months and 
months to collect claims from the car- 
rier, because Mr, Mosessohn says “many 
of these claims are collected after being 
refused several times.” 


As a matter of fact, claims presented 
to the insurance company under a pol- 
icy of insurance where the claim is 
properly supported by the simple evi- 
dence required under the terms and 
conditions of the policy are promptly 
paid by the underwriters and subroga- 
tion is taken and the claim is then 
prosecuted against the negligent carrier 
for recovery, in practically all cases 
without the assistance of the shipper 
and without further inconvenience to 
him. 


The great danger of allowing millions 
of dollars of merchandise to be trans- 
ported by all forms of transportation is 
so obvious that any reasonable minded 
business man can readily see what a 
serious situation he will be confronted 
with in the event of a substantial loss 
in transit which is not collectible from 
the carrier and which could be collected 
under a proper policy of insurance with 
liberal conditions, thus insuring the 
shipper that peace of mind to which he 
is well entitled; besides which, he is 
not placing his business in jeopardy by 
leaving open any position which will 
result in a large loss in transit and wait 
possibly months for an adjustment at 
the hands of the carrier or a possible 
law suit to enforce payment. 


Furthermore, in the case of shipments 
moving partly by rail and partly by 
water, where such shipments are not 
forwarded under what is known as an 
“insured” rate, in the event that the 
vessel in which the shipment is being 
transported should meet with rough 
voyage and the property should become 
damaged, the shipper cannot collect 
anything from the carrier, but must 
stand his loss, and, besides which, is 
called upon to contribute to general 
average. With a policy of insurance 
covering these shipments he would be 
protected against just such a loss and 
upon presenting a claim under the pol. 
icy, the underwriters would promptly 
have the claim paid; and many shippers 
can subscribe to the statement that they 
have had substantial losses in the past 
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where shipments are transported partly 
by water or by an all-water route. 
Salesmen’s Samples 

Likewise, salesmen’s samples trans: 
ported in baggage cars under passenger 
tickets, where a damage occurs are lim- 
ited to a recovery of $100 unless a valua- 
tion is declared or there is excess 
weight in cases of interstate shipments, 
and $150 in cases of shipments moving 
within the state; whereas, if a policy 
of insurance was held by the shipper, 
the amount of the dumage is promptly 
computed and claim for actual loss is 
paid by the underwriters. 

Many other instances could be cited, 
and the writer is prepared to meet any 
question which involves the advantage 
of shippers carrying insurance against 
loss and damage in transit as against a 
proposition of endeavoring to collect 
claims direct from the carrier for loss 
and damage, which latter course is not 
only dangerous and costly to the ship- 
per but often and generally results in 
false economy. 

The writer is prepared to meet Mr, 
Mosessohn or Mr. Sandrowitz or the 
directors of the Associated Dress Indus- 
tries of America at any time or any 
place, and feels quite certain that he 
can convince any fair and reasonable- 
minded man in the association that it 
would be a saving to the individual 
member of that association to cover 
their shipments with insurance against 
loss and damage in transit rather than 
risk the uncertain course of attempting 
to collect their claims direct from the 
carrier. 





TO VISIT EUROPE 





W. H. Merrill Will Re-establish Branch 
of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories There 





W. H. Merrill, president of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of Chicago, will 
sail for Europe this month to visit 
Engand, France, Belgium and Ger- 
many. His trip is in the interest of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories and a 
branch will be established in England 
where the Laboratories were until the 
work was interrupted by the war. 





WILL PLANDING WRESTLE? 

William Street has its gaze fixed on 
June 17, the day for the annual outing 
of the William Street Club at Duer’s 
Grove. Tickets are on sale for the 
mere pittance of $7 a head, and going 
fast. The party will leave Manhattan 
at 1 p. m. on June 17th in parade for- 
mation probably, to return as the cock 
strikes midnight. The committee in 
charge of special events and attractions 
promises several first-class athletic con- 
tests, including a baseball game, races 
of the fifty-seven varieties, and a boun- 
teous banquet, first prize in this event 
going to the biggest eater who survives. 

As an added and exclusive feature 
it is rumored in sporting circles that 
Frank Planding, the Jack Dempsey of 
last year, and more recently of the fire 
underwriting agency of Newman & 
MacBain, has issued a wrestling chal- 
lenge to every aspirant for the tit’e 
on William Street. Joe Stecher is 
coaching Frank in the scissor hold. 
As “Strangler” Lewis, “Doc” Roller and 
Stanislaus Zybysko refuse to meet the 
challenger, the entries are still open. 





WEST VIRGINIA MEETING 

The annual meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents 
will be held at Huntington, W. Va., on 
June 19-20. The headquarters will be 
at the Frederick Hotel, where an enter. 
tainment has been planned for the visi- 
tors. The sessions will also take place 
at the hotel. : 

The feature number of the program 
will be the address by President James 
L, Case, of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, on the subject, “Rela- 


tions of the National to the State Or- 
Sanizations.” 





INSURANCE WORLD CHART 
" The forty-sixth annual edition of the 
Insurance World’s” chart of fire, cas- 
ualty and miscellaneous companies for 
1922 has been received. It consists of 
114 pages of valuable information. 


Best and Turner 
In Passage of Arms 


FORMER RAPS CLEARING HOUSE 





Intimates Its Publications Are Libel- 
lous; Asked Why His Attack 
is Veiled 





Alfred M. Best, publisher of “Best’s 
Insurance News,” and the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House, of Chicago, 
an organization to disseminate infor- 
mation about reciprocals, exchanges, 
non-agency mutua's and other non-stock 


carriers, and which has a membership, 
of twenty-two companies, have locked 
horns. It all started with an editorial 
printed by Mr. Best on “The Function 
and Value of Constructive Criticism,” 
in which among other things he alleges 
that for the last nine months a group 
of officials of cartain large fire compan- 
ies have gone to extraordinary lengths 
in an effort to prove two things: first, 
that the insurance companies make 
little or no profit from their insurance 
operations; and, second, that the sys- 
tem of insurance accounting now in 
general use shows truly and complete'y 
the result of the operations of the in- 
surance companies. He adds that un- 
less the executives change their atti- 
tude and “recognize andi publicly admit 
that the business of insurance is im- 
pressed with the public trust, and can 
not be treated as an enterprise in 
which the public has no interest other 
than the ability to collect what may be 
due it for losses or return premiums, 
retribution will overtake them in the 
form of legis ation curtailing both their 
individual and collective freedom of 
action, especially the latter, and givng 
also to state officials supervising in- 
surance companies a continually in- 
creasing measure of authority over all 
of their activities, in the belief that 
on’y by that means can justice for the 
public be obtained.” 

This leads Mr. Best up to criticism 
of competitive methods in which he 
tells what he thinks of certain criticism 
of non-stocks by stock interests. 

His Comments on Clearing House 

Without mentioning the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House by name he 
says: 

Another particularly offensive competitive 
campaign is now being conducted against all 
forms of mutual and reciprocal casualty insur- 
ance by an association especially formed for 
that purpose by representatives of stock cas- 
ualty insurance companies. On one recent occa- 
sion thousands of telegrams were sent into a 
large Western State, apparently by the associa- 
tion in question, or, at any rate, under its 
direction, alleging that it was “reported” that 
a certain mutual casualty company was insol- 
vent. The “report,” if it ever existed outside 
of the imaginations of the managers of the 
bureau referred to, was absolutely without 
foundation, and a more despicable act than the 
circulation of such a rumor, when it would have 
heen perfectly easy (had the intent of those 
circulating it been honest) to ascertain the 
facts, has never come to our knowledge. One 
of our representatives was recently informed 
that a certain dishonest promoter who was “run 
out” of a Western city for crooked work which 
he did there and elsewhere was working for the 
“rumor factory” mentioned above, but when 
we asked its managers if this was true the re- 
port was immediately denied. A few days later 
our representative had occasion to go into the 
office of the bureau, and there saw at work at 
a desk the swindler whose connection with the 
bureau had been so flatly denied. Other acts 
of the same bureau have been equally repre- 
hensible, and yet it has the ardent support of 
men prominent in the casualty insurance busi- 
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ness, who profess to be actuated by the purest 
and most disinterested motives. These men 
will surely be called upon to explain the libel- 
ous publications of their bureau, if it persists 
in the disgraceful competitive methods which 
have characterized some of its recent activities. 

These are but two of several sore spots in 
the insurance situation. They certainly require 
the services of a good doctor—or, better still, a 
good surgeon. 


Turner’s Come Back 
Upon reading the editorial George 
E. Turner, manager of the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House, wrote Mr. 
Best a letter reading in part as follows: 


It is always disappointing to find a man who 
has for many years enjoyed the confidence of 
the people with whom he comes in contact, 
finally coming to the place where he feels it 
necessary to write two columns in the nature of 
a personal estimate of his own importance to 
the business in which he is engaged, and the 
certain rectitude of his own judgment, as a pre- 
lude to an atack upon the judgment of others. 

We have observed that when men arrive at 
that state of mind it is the usual thing for them 
to assume in advance that their expressions will 
be taken so seriously as to bring down upon 
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them a violent attack by those persons toward 
whom their criticism is directed. 

I know of no one who seriously objects to 
your holding or expressing your choice of opin 
ions upon any subject in this wide world con 
cerning which you care to think, but to those 
of us who have for many years been taught to 
rely upon your service it becomes the source 
of extreme regret that you should, in support of 
your personal opinions, resort to the publication 
of peevish attacks upon those who choose to 
disagree with you. 

Asks Why Names Were Not Used 

By your adoption in toto of the myth origi- 
nated and circulated by the lowa Mutual Liabil 
ity Insurance Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
to the effect that the Casualty Information Clear 
ing House had sent or caused to be sent the 
“thousands of telegrams” to which you refer, 
and that it had in its employ a man by the 
name of Duncan, (the former manager of the 
Iowa Mutual) whom that mythical story de 
scribed much as you describe a man whom you 
do not name, there seems little doubt that the 
Casualty Information Clearing House is the 
orgamzation to which you refer in the next to 
the last paragraph of your editorial. If that be 
trug, we would have much more respect for your 
position had you frankly said so. If you believe 
the statements contained in that paragraph, then 
your readers have a right to expect that you 
will have the courage to use names and take 
the _mystery out of your accusations. 

1cre are two really serious points involved 
in the above mentioned paragraph of personal 
invective. The first is the shock which must 
come to all casualty men when they discover 
from your editorial that in your eagerness to 
help fan the back-fire kindled by the Iowa Mu 
tual during her recent struggles, Best has 
adopted as his own and printed as fact the silly 
accusations made by that mutual company in a 
desperate attempt to discredit the Casualty In 
formation Clearing House. 

The second serious matter is the sort of thing, 
which when once printed, the damage done can 
never be corrected. Just what should be your 
purpose in attempting to injure the personal 
reputation of any one of the faithful employes 
of the Casualty Information Clearing House is 


beyond my comprehension, There has never 
been a single change in the male employes of 
this organization. All of the men who have 


ever been employed by it are now so employed 
and may be found daily at their desks. Because 
of that fact and by your failure to name_ the 
man said to have been found here, you have 
publicly branded one of these employes as a 
crook and swindler. Those are strong words, 
Mr. Best, and I am wondering what the fair 
minded insurance men of this country will expect 
you to do by way of retributlon. 

‘Despicable, “dishonest,’ “reprehensible,” 
libelous,” ‘“‘disgraceful’’ these words do not 
look so well when in quotation marks and espe 
cially when they are applied by you to your 
friends. 

I have an opinion of my own that to disagree 
with you is neither criminal nor base, nor even 
proof of error, and beg to repeat thé at only sin- 
cere regret follows the realization that irasci 
bility has been allowed to control your editorial 
expressions. 


WHAT IS A LOCAL BOARD? 


4) 


Definition Made by President Case, of 
National Association, on His 
Southern Tour 


President Case, of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, is tour- 
ing the South, addressing meetings of 
state associations. In Jacksonville he 
defined a local board, as follows: 

“An organization of properly trained 
and qualified local agents, co-operating 
for the betterment of insurance under- 
writing, in the territory in which they 
operate. It should have a we'l defined 
objective, proper rules and laws, and 
efficient officers and committees. It 
should also have regular meetings with 
such carefully prepared and construc- 
tive program as to impel large atten- 
dance. It should have a_ thorough 
knowledge of local conditions, a careful 
and accurate study of insurance laws 
of the city, county and state. In addi- 
tion to this it shou'd urge regular and 
proper inspections of local fire hazards 
and conditions. It should support 
every effort to secure the most efficient 
fire department and equipment possible. 
It should be its constant aim to im- 
prove bad conditions and to seek the 
removal of fire hazards with the desire 
to secure for the assured a reduction 
in rates. It should at all times en- 
deavor to ‘support right principles and 
oppose bad practices in insurance un- 
derwriting’.” 
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Points Out Folly Of 
Municipal Insurance 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS BULLETIN 


When Fire Insurance and Politics Mix 
Public Always is the 
Loser 


The folly of municipal insurance is 
pointed out by the Industrial News Bu- 
reau, which has sent out this bulletin 
relative to “Fire Insurance and Poli- 
tics”: 

It is easy to lock the barn after the 
horse is stolen. 

This condition of affairs is often en- 
couraged by municipalities that figure 
it is cheaper to get along without fire 
insurance on public buildings. In order 
to save a few dollars a year premium, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of property stands without insurance. 

The city of San Francisco now faces 
an expenditure of $500,000 to replace 
a high school recently burned with no 
insurance to cover the loss. 

The state of Minnesota, a few years 
ago, decided to carry its own insurance, 
It built up what’ it considered a safe 
reserve fund and then discontinued add- 
ing to the fund. Recently the Mankato 
Teachers’ College burned, with a loss 
of over $500,000. The $254,000 insur- 


‘ance fund which the state had accumu- 


lated to meet fire losses was entirely 
inadequate and the taxpayers, as usual, 
footed the bill. 

The folly of municipal self-insurance 
was again illustrated in the recent City 
Hall fire at Montrea!, Canada. This en- 
tailed a loss of $1,500,000, with only 
$200,000 in the insurance fund which 
had been accumulating for’ sixteen 
years. 

These are a few examples of specific 
losses as a result otf mixing fire insur- 
ance and _ politics. Public servants 
should be required by law to employ 
the same business methods in the pro- 
tection of public property that they use 
in safeguarding their own. 





BROOKLYN AGENCY CHANGES 


Kahn & Leith, a New Concern, Takes 
Over the Old Established 
McLaughlin Agency 


The insurance companies represent- 
ed by the McLaughlin Agency, Inc., at 
140 Montague street, Brooklyn, have 
made an agreement whereby a new 
firm known as Kahn & Leith will take 
over the business of all the companies 
formerly transacted by the McLaughlin 
Agency. The firm is” composed of 
Edward H. Kahn, Nicholas Leith and 
Arnold D. Ajello and the members are 
well known business men. 

The McLaughlin Agency, Inc., is an 
old estab’ished firm having been in 
business for about 17 years. The new 
firm will represent the following com- 
panies: Girard Fire & Marine, Du- 
buque Fire & Marine, Peoples National, 
County Fire, Hanover Fire, Millers 
National, United Firemen’s, Chicago 
Fire & Marine. 

The underwriting will be in charge 
of Nicholas Leith who has had many 
years experience as manager of the 
former McLaughlin Agency. The new 
firm -will carry on business from the 
old office, 140 Montague street, Brook- 
lyn. 
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Glens Falls Insurance 


“made in U.S. A.” 


HEN an agent writes a Glens Falls pol- 

\ \ / icy he is dealing in a distinctly American 

product, which springs from a famous 

center of American history. The men who found- 

ed the Glens Falls Insurance Company in 1849 

gave it that rugged spirit of democracy which is 

the birthright of the pioneer and this spirit typifies 
the character of the company today. 


Glens Falls is located near the headwaters of 
the Hudson river, which, in Colonial days, was the 
great highway of travel through the wilderness. 
Five miles below Glens Falls the main line of 
travel left the Hudson and went twenty-five miles 
overland to Lake Champlain, which continued 
the water route to the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes. The Indians called -this the 
“Great Carry.” 


Among the more notable events in the bloody 
struggles for control of this route and the general 
territory of which Glens Falls was the center, 
the following are worthy of particular mention: 
The battle of Saratoga, which was the decisive 
battle of the Revolution and which occurred 
seventeen miles below Glens Falls; the massacre 
at Fort William Henry; Abercrombie’s expedition 
against Ticonderoga; the battle of Roger’s Rock 
and the battle of Lake George, both at that lake, 
which was then known as the Horicon. 


In August, 1783, General Washington en- 
camped at Half-way Brook (Glens Falls). 
Israel Putnam was rescued from torture by the 
Indians at Glens Falls in 1758. The old “Mohican 
Cave” made memorable in Cooper’s “Last of the 
Mohicans” is in Glens Falls. 
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The Glens Falls men of today are proud to 
think that the sturdy spirit of optimism, initiative 
and integrity engendered in these stirring times 
of early American history has survived in the 
management of the company and that this spirit 
puts a distinctive, if invisible, “Made in U.S. A.” 
stamp on every Glens Falls policy. 








E. W. WEST, President 


H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R. C..CARTER, Treasurer 


J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 
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Dominge Talks To 
Phoenix Examiners 


MAKES VISIT TO HARTFORD 





Tells Underwriters to See Congested 
Districts of Cities at 
: First Hand 


“What An’ Examining Underwriter 
Should Know,” was told to the Examin- 
ing Underwriters’ Association of the 
Phoenix of Hariford a few days ago by 
C. C. Dominge, of the Great American, 
a leading writer on technical, engineer- 
ing and underwriting topics. 

In the opinion of Mr. Dominge, the 
examining underwriter should be a 
wide-awake man with plenty of ambi- 
tion, originality and common sense. He 
even went farther than that: “He 
should be a leader and a thinker, have 
some executive ability and a good 
knowledge of the English language, es- 
pecially a good ietter writer,” he 
thought. 

An examiner should know his terri- 
tory, and the knowledge should be per- 
sonal, if possible. The least an ex- 
aminer can do is to make a sidewalk in- 
spection of all congested districts. If 
that’s not possible, he should make 
extra study of the map and surveys. 
One examiner on a personal trip found 
a dwelling containing seventeen work- 
ing men, most of whom made it a prac- 
tice to smoke in bed. He could not get 
that information from map study. A 
personal visit told the story, 

Town Classification 

Continuing, he said in part: 

“Towns are graded according to water 
supply, fire department efficiency, fire 
alarm systems, police and building laws, 
character of general hazards and struc- 
tural conditions, and atmospheric con- 
ditions. There are ten classes based 
upon the merits of the features stated 
above. Any examiner will appreciate 
that the water supply and the fire de- 
partment are the agencies which pre- 
vent, more than anything else, the 
spread of fire. It is essential, therefore, 
that the underwriter should first know 
the grading of the town where his 
agency is located and wherein he ex- 
pects to write insurance. It is natural 
to suppose that the company will carry 
a larger gross and net liability in a 
town of the first class than in one of 
the sixth or seventh class. The net line 
on the individual risk should also be 
considered in the light of the town’s 
classification. Underwriting theories 
and practices are upset quite often, 
however, and it is not unusual to find 
an insurance company practically dis- 
regarding the classification of a town if 
the company has nade money in that 
town. 


Building Construction 

“Two essential features in frame con- 
struction are the fire stopping of all con. 
cealed spaces in hollow walls, and the 
mere placing of some automatic weight 
or spring on the doorways to keep them 
closed. The frame rows of dwellings 
or business buildings in a town should 
be written with extreme caution. You 
know there is air space between the top 
floor ceiling and the roof, which may 
be used for a ‘catch-all’ and general 
storage, and should fire once find its 
way into this concealed space, it will 
travel throughout the entire row and 
destroy the buildings unless fire-stopped 
at each party wall. 

Mill Construction 

“If a building is of true mill construc- 
tion, with its heavy plank flooring and 
wood posts and girders, and all floor 
openings in cut-off brick towers, this 
type of construction will withstand a 
serious fire, giving a good account of 
itself, but there are so many so-called 
mill constructed buildings little better 
than the ordinary joisted construction, 
that it would be advisable for the ex- 
aminer to familiarize himself with this 
type of construction. It is the con- 
sensus of opinion of underwriters that a 
good mill-constructed building, especial- 
ly if sprinklered, justifies a line but 
little less than a fireproof building, 
& 











The- 
terling 


ire Insurance Co. 


of Indianapolis, Indiana 


There are 
thousands 

of ways 

YOUR 

customers 

may lose by fire. 
YOU 

can protect them 
by Sterling policies 





Back of every policy issued by an 
agent of the Sterling stands an or- 


ganization equipped to write every 
form of firé insurance upon accurate 


and reliable standards. Investigate 


at first hand. Call, wmite, or use 
the wire. 


Hartford General Agency Co., Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





N. B. 
There are desirable 
agency connections 
open to the Sterling 
type of men. 




















Salvagibility 

“The salvagibility of sundry staples 
in case of fire and water damage. Every 
examiner ought to have some idea of 
the damage and salvage qualifications 
of the goods which he is insuring. 

“Cotton, if merely wet, can be dried; 
if burned and wet superficially, the 
damaged layers of the bale can be 
peeled off; if badly burned, the un- 
burned portions can still be separated 
and sold. Flour in barrels will absorb 
water to about one half inch from heads 
and sides, but inside the damaged area 
good flour will be found; even the badly 
wet flour is good for paste, dextrin, etc. 
Wet wool can be spread, dried and re- 
packed, or it can be cleaned and secured 
and sold as_ scoured wool. Pieced 
woolen goods will suffer a tremendous 
clean water damage, but if only burned 
around the edges can be cut into 
smaller pieces to be used for caps, ete. 
Most cereals if wet can be figured as 
total loss risks. Artificial silk is soluble 
in hot water and easily damaged by 
water of a lower temperature, but pure 
silk in skeins comes out of this gruell- 
ing in better shape. Nuts with parted 
shells, offer not nearly as good salvage 
as the ‘filberts’ with solid shells. 


Lines 

“In order to properly utilize the law 
of average upon which insurance under- 
writing is based, it is necessary that 
approximately the same lines be written 
on similar risks, otherwise the loss ratio 
of a claim would be inaccurate for de- 
termining future lines. Keep the net 
line as near the basic line as possible, 
increasing or decreasing the net reten- 
tion according to the merits or demerits 
of a risk as measured by the average 
risk of the class. 

The Burning Classes 

“All examiners should keep abreast 
of what is burning, at all times, Gar- 
ment stocks, with manufacturing of 
every kind and description, seem to 
head the list, closely followed by leather 
goods, furriers, shoes and retail grocery 
stores. We are indeed fortunate in re- 
ceiving the weekly lists from the Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ Loss Department, 
keeping us informed as to ‘What is 
Burning.’ 


Reviewing the Policy Form 

“Before allowing the daily report to 
pass to the files the experienced ex- 
aminer will carefully scrutinize the 
form in order to locate the ‘joker’ which 
is present in some broker’s forms. The 
form may hand us a lemon, as it were. 
For instance, we are sometimes asked 
to cover the memorial windows and the 
highly ornamental, marble altar in a 
church, the entire structure of stone, 
bricks and mortar either being given to 
one of our competitors, or not insured 
at all. Again, the form may cover an 
entire plant, consisting solely of a fire- 
proof, sprinklered, wood-working plant 
with lumber in yard, and unless we 
watch ourselves this form will include 
the lumber in yard to be written at the 
sprinklered, average rate of approxi- 
mately twenty cents. Again, an en- 
dorsement calling for a change of in- 
terest may be a good thing to look into; 
one case in particular being a_ policy 
issued in the name of a children’s aid 
society where the risk was later con- 
verted into a low class rooming house, 
filled with oil lamps, for the conveni- 
ence of laborers doing construction 
work in the locality. This policy was 
submitted for a change of ownership to 
a private individual; a wide-awake un- 
derwriter would at once realize that a 
change of occupancy had most likely 
occurred. The familiar blanket form 
with the joker reading ‘property speci- 
fically insured is hereby excluded,’ is 
always in our presence. Analyzing the 
actual conditions will many times re- 
veal the fact that the fireproof and 
other desirable properties are insured 
in a competitive company, leaving the 
old frame or dilapidated buildings and 
their contents for your company. Jokers 
commonly met in the special forms of 
insurance, such as Use and Occupancy, 
Leasehold Interest, and Profits, are so 
well known that no further mention 
need be made at this time, as these 
forms are usually reviewed by the 
supervising underwriter,” 
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Says Companies Are 
“Stung” in Riot Cover 


MUCH BOUGHT AT CHEAP RATES 








Plenty of Advance Notice of Strikes; 
Load Up With Insurance Before 
Hostilities 





Sy X. TF. 

The writer is in charge of a depart- 
ment handling strike, riot and civil com- 
motion for an important fire company. 

Riot and Civil Commotion is holding 
the center of the stage in the “Side 
Line” performances these days. A lot 
of it has been placed in the mining 
regions, new lines are continuing to 
come in—and what is more, property 
damage losses are being reported in 
connection with the strike. ; 

Of this business about 90% was writ- 
ten at the rates supposed to apply only 
under “normal” conditions. All com- 
panies writing this c'ass of business 
know that the insurance is desired be- 
cause of very abnormal conditions. 

During the previous mining strike a 
large number of lines were written— 
for terms of one year each—at normal 
rates. Those that were not cancelled 
short rates as soon as the strike was 
over were dropped at expiration. “Why 
keep strike insurance when everything 
is running smoothly?” 


Apps Came Pouring In 

About ten days previous to the first 
newspaper notices of impending labor 
troubles leading up to the present 
strike, the applications began pouring 
in. 

Why? “We have union labor and if 
a strike is declared our men will natu- 
ral'y walk out with the rest.” But 
why take out insurance today? “Be- 
cause if we wait until the strike be- 
comes effective we will have to pay 
three times as much for our insurance!” 


Somebody is being kidded—and it 
doesn’t seem to be the mine owners. 

What percentage of riot and civil 
commotion business written at normal 
rates is entitled to these normal rates? 
Possibly 10%. 

An explosion conference rule says: 
“These rates are to be trebled upon 
individual risks, the employes of which 
have gone on strike, walk out or are 
locked out at the time insurance is 
applied for.” 

Could anything be funnier? How 
many mine-owners, knowing the condi- 
tions under which this business is 
written, are going to wait until a strike 
is declared before applying for insur- 
ance—so that the companies may ob- 
tain the rates to which they are actual- 
ly entitled? 


The Case of John Jones 


John Jones owns a mine in the heart 
of the mining regions that is worked 
by non-union men. On a certain day, 
all union miners lay down their picks 
and walk out. If any of these union 
mine-owners apply for insurance after 
that date they pay trebled rates. Jones 
can get insurance for normal rates any 
time he wants it. Which mine do you 
suppose is more subject to mob vio- 
lence—the one, which by virtue of its 
continuing to operate is weakening the 
cause of the strikers, or those which 
have banded together and are “keeping 
the faith?” 

Possibly, a concrete case wi'l answer 
this question.. The Blank-Blank mine 
was operated by union men at the time 
the present strike was declared. Their 
men walked out with the rest, but no 
mention was made of Riot and Civil 
Commotion insurance. Recently, they 
have decided to resume operations on 
June 1 with non-union men and we 
have been asked to write a policy! 

It seems to us that as soon as the 
faintest indication of labor trouble is 
discovered in any industry the rates 
should be immediately trebled on all 
plants, emp'oyed in that industry. Or 
else abolish the trebled rate idea. Why 


Good Program For 
New York Agents 


CONVENTION ON JUNE 8-9 





Get-Together Dinner on Night of June 
7; W. J. Greer One of Conven- 
tion Speakers 





The New York State Association of 
Local Agents has arranged an attractive 
program for its convention in Syracuse 
on June 8 and 9.. The convention, how- 
ever, will really start with a_ get-to- 
gether dinner on Wednesday evening, 
June 7, which will be attended by com- 
pany officials, field men and local 
agents. 

After the reading of the officers’ re- 
ports on June 8 Wiliam Allen Dyer, 
president of the Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce, will talk on “What the 
Business Man Expects from His Insur- 
ance Agent.” In the afternoon William 
J. Greer, general manager of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau, New York, will 
take as his topic‘‘Common Mistakes and 
Errors in Insurance Policies and Their 
Effect Upon Adjustments.” He will be 
followed by Sidney R. Kennedy, vice- 
president of the Fidelity-Phenix, who 
will discuss “Relations of Agent and 
Company.” 

On Thursday evening there will be a 
banquet presided over by Frank L. 
Gardner, president of the Association. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Gardner was 
chairman of the insurance committee 
of the New York Legislature. Other 
speakers will include Francis L. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of insurance, and 


allow ourselves to be held up to ridi- 
cule! 

We believe that this line of insur- 
ance will not be handled properly until 
the situation has been carefu'ly studied 
and rates established that will encour- 
age its general use continuously—the 
same as Fire Insurance. 


James L. Case, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 

Lawrence Daw, assistant secretary of 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State, will discuss the “Applica- 
tion of the New Fire Schedules,” giving 
practical illustrations with printed 
cards applying to specific risks. Agents 
are asked to bring with them copies 
of the new schedule books. 

On the afternoon of June 9 there will 
be a discussion of agency contracts led 
by two Syracuse agents, Fred V. Bruns 
and Glen H. Johnson, 





LIEUT,. LEAYCRAFT HONORED 

Lieut. Charles M. Leaycraft, of the 
Fire Insurance Patrol, last Thursday, 
celebrated the thirty-first anniversary 
of his connection with the Patrol. His 
associates, the officers of the Fire Pa- 
trol, recognized the occasion by pre- 
senting him with a diamond studded 
watch fob. Superintendent James Otto 
Schwank made the presentation with a 
timely address. R. W. Pitcher, on be- 
half of the adjusters of the New York 
Board Loss Committee, presented him 
with a purse and twenty-six $5 gold 
pieces. Mhe presentation took place in 
the assembly room of the New York 
Board 





MUST STOP WRITING 

Because of an impairment of $4,860 
in the concern’s finances the California 
Insurance Department has ordered the 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, of Seattle, to 
cease writing business in that state. 
The order took effect May 17 and fol- 
lows an examination of the reciprocal’s 
financial condition by the department, 
which found the concern to have ad- 
mitted assets of $105,429 and liability 
of $108,229. Under the law the re- 
ciprocal must have a cash reserve of 
$50,000. 





ALLEGE PROFIT FOR INSURED 

One of the losses under close scru- 
tiny in Philadelphia is reported to have 
made $140,000 for the assured. 
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A BROAD AND SAFE ROAD FOR AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


is found in the underwriting facilities of the 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


A consistent policy, established at the start in this line has enabled us to avoid any unu- 
sual changes or expediences in the face of generally bad conditions. 
The representatives and clients of THE NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY have 
been consistently guaranteed against disturbing changes in plans and scope of coverage. 
This means satisfaction to the man who sells and the man who buys automobile insurance, 
The advisability of representing an “All Weather Organization” is apparent. If you are 
not now placing your automobile insurance with us, give this subject consideration and 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


A. & J. H. Stoddart 


100 William Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Established 1864 





Pacific Coast Department 
F. M. Branch, Manager 
339-341 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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To Stop Politics In 
Chamber Elections 


ALL TO PULL FOR SUCCESS 


Aftermath of Washington Meeting; 
Views of Howard P. Moore and 
A. C. Hegeman Given 


It is predicted that at the next annual 
convention of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce there will not be a 
struggle over the chairmanship of the 
insurance division between stock and 
mutual interests. For three years now 
the mutuals have won. It is believed 
that the stocks will continue member- 
ship on the theory that the only poli- 
tics the mutuals will p'ay is in the 
chairmanship voting and that the 
Chamber is doing its best to be fair 
in treating insurance interests without 
partisanship. 

John B. Morton, president of the Na- 
tional Board, and H. A. Smith, director, 
told The Eastern Underwriter at the 
conclusion of the annual meeting of the 
insurance department, that ‘they re- 
garded the insurance division of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
as an influence for good and that it 
should be encouraged by the entire 
insurance fraternity. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked a 
number of men who attended the meet- 
ing to express their views of the meet- 
ing and give suggestions as to how the 
insurance division could be made more 
effective. Two of these were Howard 
P. Moore, general manager of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, who delivered an address; and 
A. C. Hegeman, of the Insurance Fed- 
eration. Mr. Moore gaid: 

Views of Mr. Moore 


The last bit of my address urged that insur 
ince and other recognized subjects be given at 
least one place among the addresses at the 
general sessions of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce 

While I was one of the guests of the chamber, 
invited to make an address, I was somewhat 
surprised to find that the contact between 
speaker and auditors was confined to compara- 
tively few insurance men, with a sprinkling of 
others drawn by some casual interest in allied 
subject matters, at this meeting the Hague 
rules, et For my personal benefit, as well 
as to benefit the fraternity in a modest way 
by mingling with business men from all over 
the United States, I made it a point to be 
ibout during the two days I was in Washington 
and I consider the time spent by Messrs A 
Smith, O ». Schaefer, D. H. Dunham and 
President J. B. Morton, of the National Board, 
as well as by a few other prominent insurance 
men, as of great benefit to fire and marine 
insurance interests Other insurance branches 
were represented in some degree, but the fra- 
ternity as a whole was in a distinct minority 
at Washington as compared with the railroad 
business, the banking interests, the shipping 
business and the packers Friendly business 
men of other kinds expressed ‘surprise at the 
limited interest on the part of our leading 
executives and were inclined to deplore a ten- 
dency to remain in isolation and avoid oppor 
tunities to mingle with big business men in all 
lines at such gatherings as the annual sessions 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Considering that the business of insurance 
ought to be better understood by the average 
business man and that the opportunities pre- 
sented would be of much value, I hope that the 
eleventh annual session, a year hence, will find 
a larger number of executives in attendance. 
We are members of the United States Chamber 
and active supporters of it. Hundreds of our 
agents are members in their respective cities. 
I, of course, was drawn to the convention this 
year because two of the key subjects were for 
eign relations and our foreign trade. I feel 
that I received infinitely more than I gave. 

Views of Mr. Hegeman 

The Insurance Group as usual at this meeting 
found themselves unorganized and eventually 
in giving the vote that they did for H. G. 
Alexander to succeed James S. Kemper, it was 
done as well as could be under the circum- 
stances 

The propaganda of the mutuals clearly shows 
that they felt that the insurance interests should 
*be represented by both the mutual and_ stock 


companies, say fifty-fifty. Nevertheless, it is 
rather annoying to think that the stock com- 
panies must retain second position for as many 
years as they have. It seems to me that before 
the next meeting it would be a good idea for 


«wk insurance interests to send word to 





effect that they would not nominate for any 

except that of director, and only with the 

rn that he would be elected Unless 

‘ th issurance there is going to be 

very ttle chance of success, as the member 

ship of 1 hamber, particularly as far as 

nat al cou lor concerned, is certainly 
well u 1 1 

The n eral was a grand affair. 

I S$ very sorry to note the slim attendance 

of insurance peopl their group meetings. 

We had eminent speakers who read valuable 

papers containing good data of considerable im- 


portance, 
Holding of the general sessions in Convention 


Hall and various group meetings in so many 
different places, of course, was unavoidable. 
Let us hope that by a year hence the chamber’s 
building will be in use, for, as you know, the 
cornerstone was laid at this meeting. Holding 
all meetings in one building is going to be of 
inestimable value, as it will hold the members 
in close touch. 

Personally, I consider it an honor to repre- 
sent any association, particularly the Insur- 
ance Federation of the State of New York, as 
its national councillor -to this business body. 
These conventions can certainly be made very 
interesting and far-reaching from an insurance 
standpoint if the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers would make it its business to refer to 
them at*different times during the year, as it 
would be bound to spread information among 
various members, particularly as far as insur- 
ance affairs are concerned. 


ADMITTED IN PHILADELPHIA 

The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has admitted to member- 
ship the La Salle Fire, of New Orleans, 
and the Standard American Fire, of 
Chicago, 





WILL HOLD OPEN HOUSE 
The Insurance Society of New York 
will keep open house on June 1, when a 
long string of visitors is expected to 
see the new quarters at 84 William 
street. 





DEVOTED TO RADIO 
The current issue of “Safeguarding 
America Against Fire” goes into con- 
siderable detail in discussing the fire 
hazards of the radio. 





OPEN BOSTON OFFICE 
Cornwall & Stevens, brokers, have 
opened a Boston office at 148 State 
street, under the management of Louis 
Tofte. 





NEW AGENT IN AMSTERDAM 
R. H. Snyder has opened an insur- 
ance agency in Amsterdam, N. 


More Talk in England 
Of Removing Offices 


INCOME TAXES CRITICIZED 


F. W. Pascoe Rutter Says Burden of 
Taxation is Out of Proportion 
to Earning Powers 


Annual meetings of British insurance 
corporations are the opportune time 
for many and varied remarks apper- 
taining to insurance taxation, and the 
possibility, in the face of heavy income 
levies, of removing home offices of com- 
panies to the Dominions or foreign 
lands. This step was mentioned last 
year by several well known British 
executives, and this year F. W. Pascoe 
Rutter, head of the London & Lan- 
cashire, said at the meeting of the 
stockholders that: “You have heard 
something about companies registering 
abroad and if the Government makes 
inquiries, they will find that many pro- 
ducing companies doing their main 
business in outposts of the empire have 
elected to transfer their registered 
head offices to those overseas Domin- 
fons. In our case, for instance, two- 
thirds of our premium income comes to 
us from countries cutside the United 
Kingdom, and yet we have to pay taxa- 
tion on the spot, and again when the 
business arrives home and is reported 
to you in our annual accounts.” 

Going further into the subject of 
premium taxation, which appears as 
vexsome in Britain as in the United 
States Mr. Pascoe Rutter stated: 

“The temporary, but fallacious, pros- 
perity which the war engendered has 
passed away, and many of those who 














Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
W.L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 











Great American 


Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$122,116,858.26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


$10,.000.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,840,005.95 


NET SURPLUS 


10,0 1'3,8 
40.853.9 12.09 


THI. SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 
ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


06.14 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 
WM. H. McGEE & CO.,Gen’lAgts 
15 William Street, New York City 

















cou'd easily bear substantial taxation 
three years ago are now ‘high and dry.’ 
Insurance companies have borne their 
part handsomely in this contribution to 
the country’s coffers. We ourselves, 
during the past seven years, have had 
to bear in taxation within the British 
Empire alone no less than £ 2,600,000, or 
£2,400,000 more than we _ disbursed 
therefor in the previous seven years. 
But, as insurance companies, by their 
intimate contact with the trading com- 
munities all over the world are thus 
the reflex of the world’s commerce, so, 
now that the so-called prosperity has 
come to a standstill, the burden of tax- 
ation is out of all proportion to the 
earning power of the companies, and, 
while it lasts, a very small margin of 
surplus is the most that can be expected 
by the best of them. 

“You now know what the Govern- 
ment have done as regards income tax. 
If they had started their economies 
sooner, and done it more thoroughly 
that relief would have been greater, 
for, the corporation profits tax still re- 
mains. That leaves us with a tax equal 
to 5s. 9d. in the pound to pay in this 
country alone on the profits of all the 
business which we transact throughout 
the world.” 





OSBORNS EXTEND SERVICE 


Local Brokerage Office Better Equipped 
“Than Ever Before to Handle Busi- 
ness of Clients, Says F. H. Osborn 


Osborn & Co., marine insurance 
brokers and average adjusters, deny, 
in a communication to The Eastern 
Underwriter, that the resignations of 
B. T. Nolan and three others from that 
office, who have gone into the brokerage 
business for themselves, has in any 
way injured the efficiency of the New 
York office. 

Mr. Osborn and his brother, C. R. 
Osborn, formerly Atlantic marine man- 
agers for the Fireman’s Fund, joined 
the local office on January 1 and have 
since given its business their personal 
attention. Both are veterans in insur- 
ance and men of wide experience in 
the brokerage and underwriting games. 
It is expected that T. L. Osborn will 
return to the Chicago Office sometime 
in the fall. 

“Every person who has left this 
office, vo’untarily or otherwise,” writes 
Mr. Osborn, “has been adequately re 
placed.” 

When T. L. Osborn returns to Chicago 
the New York and Chicago offices will 
be on an equal footing, two partners re- 
maining in each city, 

In order to take care of their expand- 
ing business, Osborn & Co, have opened 
branch offices in Cleveland under the 
management of O. J. Lange and in Pitts- 
burgh under the management of R. G. 
Tennant, both of whom are experienced 
insurance men, 





INQUIRY BY POSTAL 

“Would you like to have the United 
States Casualty Company in your 
office?” is the question asked by Presi- 
dent Edson S. Lott, of that company. 
This is followed by “It will) be too late 
to write after some one else gets the 
agency. Why wait?” 





TRAVELERS SUES A. P. C. 

The Travelers has brought — suit 
against the Alien Property Custodian 
for $175,000, which it claims is due on 
re-insurance contracts made with the 
Munich, 





Jos. S. Blume & Co. have put A. H. 
Powers, formerly with the Gauvin 
Agency, in charge of their casualty de- 
partment, 





The New York Board has sent out a 
statement about oil pollution in the 
New York harbor, 





J. E. Snell, special agent of the North 
River, and Miss Cecil Davis, of Brook- 
lyn Manor, L. I., were married recently. 
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Re-Insurance As Seen in London * 





No. 2—Preblems of the British Market 


*From 


The Finance of Re-insurance Treaties. 
—The financial terms attached to re- 
insurance treaties are often very in- 
equitable, alike in respect of the 
amount ef deposits required, but par- 
ticularly in respect of the interest al 
lowed on deposits or accumulated bal- 
ances that represent deposits. This 
matter ought not, equitably, to be diffi- 
cult of reasonable arrangement. For 
instance, whether the deposits required 
should be 40%, which is suggested as 
reasonable by the re-insurance com- 
panies, or 60%, may be subject to proper 
modification by the incidental terms of 
the working arrangements; the higher 
rate should carry easier terms in re- 
spect of current working arrangements. 
In respect of interest on reserves, also, 
there should be no difficu'ty of reason- 
able arrangement with a fair spirit on 
both sides. The ceding offices may 
fairly claim specific reserves deposited 
or accumulated with them, but the 
creditor re-insurance companies are en- 
titled to interest, for those reserves 
represent active capital which should 
be interest earning for them, whoever 
holds it. The offices holding the de- 
posit may claiin bankers’ advantage 
between interest earacd ane interest 
paid, but a full measure of interest on 
deposits is a matter of essenrial im- 
portance to the re-insurance offices. 
With them, as with direct-writing offices 

indeed, more so—dividends should be 
paid only from interest revenue, for 
the fact that re-insurance can norma ly, 
i. e., under favorable conditions, yield 


only a narrow margin of profit, cun- 
siderably narrower than that of the 


direct-writing offices, makes it the more 
important that underwriting profits 
shall be accumulated in capital re- 
serves, and dividends made absolutely 
dependent on interest revenue. And 
unless the re-insurance offices can se- 
cure proper interest on deposits, they 
are euchred of the opvortunity of ob- 
taining a remunerative interest revenue, 

This aspect of the position is brought 
out by the following working examples 
of English companies’ treaties; the re- 
insurance companies have had to meet 
al’ charges and maintain 40 per cent 
and 5€ per cent reserves, which  in- 
volved the deposit of capital funds 
equal to 25 per cent of the premiums: 
consequently, the interest revenue of 





RE-INSURED BY NORTH BRITISH 

The North British & Mercantile has 
re-insured the outstanding liabilities of 
the Vulcan Fire Insurance Company of 
California, which was incorporated un- 
der the laws of California in 1912. At 
the close of 1921, it had $500,000 capital; 
assets of $1,472,000; surplus over cap- 
ital and all liabijities of $278,000. The 
net premiums amounted to $575,000 last 
year. 





WITH NATIONAL LIBERTY 

A. Irving Brewster, who recently re- 
signed as manager of the supply de- 
partment of the Home and before that 
was manager of the advertising depart- 
ment of that company, has been made 
advertising manager of the National 
Liberty. For some years Mr. Brewster 
was with the “Insurance Field.” He 
has not only made a good record as a 
newspaper man in fire insurance, but 
also as an editor of an insurance en- 
gineering publication. 





HALF-CENTURY OLD 

“The Standard,” of Boston, edited by 
Charles E. Be'cher, is fifty years old. 
This is one of the worth while insur- 
ance papers in America, well edited 
and standing well with the insurance 
fraternity. Mr. Belcher, with his long 
background of experience, sees the pres- 
ent clearly and is a good prophet. He 
has the faculty of guessing right. “The 
Standard” has many well wishers. 


“The 


Review,” London 


the reinsurance company’ depends 
largely upon the interest rate which 


it can obtain in respect of its deposited 
funds: 

The contrast with the English com- 
panies’ treaties runs in every phase of 
the returns, but the point to which 
attention is particularly directed is the 


of all unnecessary expenditure on di- 
rectors’ fees, management expenses, 
rent, etc. 

(Mem.)—(a) 1n1920 ten post-war com- 
panies expended £90,000 on _ these 
items, at least 50 per cent being caused 
by multiplication of boards, managers, 
secretaries, and offices; further group- 
ing may be necessary to reduce this 
to a reasonab'e figure. 

(b) Confidence in the directorate and 
management of a re-insurance com- 
pany is essential to the ceding com- 
pany. Re-insurance knowledge does 
not end 








Examples of English Companies’ Treaties, showing Depletion of Re-insurers’ 


Funds 
Premium Commn. Losses Reserve Total outgs. Bal. 
(1) £12,471 3,117 496 4,988 8,601 3,870 
(2) 17,239 4,310 6,870 6,895 18,075 —836 
3) 14,294 3,587 22,161 5,718 31,466 -17,172 
(4) 16,984 5,506 17,879 6,794 30,179 —13,195 
£60,988 16,520 47,406 24,395 88,321 —27,333 
Re-insurer called upon to Disburse £ 27,333 
Premium Commn. Losses Reserve Total outgs. Bal. 
(5) £38,497 9,624 738 19,248 26,610 8,887 
(6) 47,495 11,875 14,124 23,747 49,746 —2,251 
(7) 70,060 17,515 15,225 35,030 67,770 2,290 
(8) 61,824 15,456 70,944 30,912 117,312 —55,488 
£217,876 54,470 101,031 108,937 264,438 —46,562 
Re-insurer called upon to Disburse £ 46,562 


Examp es of Foreign Companies’ Treaties Without Reserve 
In contrast with the above table, take the following working examples under 
actual treaties of foreign companies without reserves: 


Premium Commn. Losses 
(9) £35,690 9,814 37 
(10) 54,602 15,015 3,167 
(11) 41,791 11,492 4,912 
(12) 39,040 10,735 8,240 
£171,123 47,056 16,356 
(13) £7,920 2,178 - 
(14) 18,547 5,101 1,215 
(15) 15,283 4,203 233 
(16) 15,236 4,189 3,494 
£56,986 15,671 4,942 
great burden of the reserve require 


ments in the one case and the freedom 
from deposits, with very remunerative 
treaties, on the other. In the former 
case, not only were the re-insurers 
called upon to face a heavy underwrit- 
ing loss, but, in addition, they were de- 
prived of a considerable sum in In- 
terest, 


The correspondent who sends the 
foregoing examples, which give the 


actual experiences under treaties, says: 
The ideal state of affairs woud be: 
(a) A number of sound re-insurance 

compan‘es, sufficiently capitalized and 
efficiently managed by directors and 
managers trained in the business and 
capable of inspiring confidence of the 
ceding offices. 

(b) A sufficient supplv of business on 
reasonable terms that would enable the 
re-insurers gradually to strengthen 
their positions and thereby offer the 
working-account security required by 
the ceding companies. 

To secure this desirable state of af- 
fairs, the working conditions should be 
on the following basis: 

Amendments in Practice Involving 
Concessions by Ceding Companies 
Commissions._Treaties to be paced 

direct with re-insurer, or where the 
ceding company desires to employ an 
intermediary, the terms to be reduced 
proportionately to the rate of broker- 
age paid. 

Reserves.—To be reduced to 40 per 
cent and to be created by the retention 
of all balances of account, these bal- 
ances to be invested and the re-insurer 
credited with the interest; alternative- 
ly, full interest-earning capacity to be 
allowed. (This is commonly done by 
Canadian companies, but there the re- 
serves are usual'y 60 per cent.) 

Cash Losses.—Losses under £1,000 
to be carried to account and not claimed 
in cash. 

Concessions by Re-Insurers 

Finance—An undertaking that all 
funds will be invested in suitable se- 
curities. 

Management.--A careful elimination 


Reserve Total outgs. Bal. 
— 9,851 25,839 
— 18,182 36,420 
-- 16,404 25,387 
--- 18,975 20,065 
— 63,412 107,711 
-- 2,178 5,742 
— 6,316 12,23 
_ 4,436 10,847 
—_ 7,683 7,553 
— 20,613 36,373 


treaties. Such questions as limits in 
relation to income (? capital), confla- 
gration hazards in congested areas, ade- 
quate rating for excess covers, etc., ete., 
can be handled efficiently only by men 
with experience of re-insurance, and 
not merely of insurance principles. 
Retrocession.—Agreed limitation of 
retrocessions abroad. British re-insur- 
ance companies were established for 
the avowed purpose of retaining busi- 
ness in this country, and this purpose 


and objective is surrendered by the 
retrocession of large lines to foreign 


companies, which may or may not meet 
their obligations. Too little attention 
has been paid to this point in the past, 
with disastrous results in one case and 
“more to come.” 

The obvious remedy is the formation 
of a pool among the re-insurance com- 
panies. 

(To be continued) 





NEW BOOK BY DOMINGE 

The, Spectator Company is issuing a 
new book entitled “Building Construc- 
tion as Applied to Fire Insurance,” 
which embraces lectures by Charles 
C. Dominge before classes of the In- 
surance Institute of America and which 
also includes some valuable suggestions 
by W. O. Lincoln on inspection. 

Th's book is designed primarily for 
the instruction of students of the 
courses of the Insurance Institute of 
America, the first section comprising 
lectures delivered by C. C. Dominge 
before such students in New York, while 
the second section, written by W. O. 


Lincoln, comprises data designed to 
supplement that covered by the lec- 
tures, and is, of course, valuable to 


every fire insurance agent. 





PRESIDENT STREET RETURNS 

President Charles R. Street, of the 
Fidelity-Phenix, returned this week 
from a month’s trip to California. He 
visited San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
other cities. 





why didn’t you tell me?” 





HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 
Cash Capital 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Chicago 





Who’s To Blame? 


What answer could you give to a client should he stride in with: 


“Lost sixty thousand dollars in that train wreck—a consignment of 
shoes—can’t collect a cent from the road—said it was caused by ‘an act 
of God’ which lets them out. I now hear that I could have been insured— 


This after you have done your best to make known the fact that you 
write every side line available. You have made a point of advising each 
client as to what constitutes full coverage on his property. A sign in 
your office advertises everything from Rents to Tourist Baggage. 


But here’s one client you forgot, and your best explanation won’t con- 
vince him that you are not to blame. 


Forestall such a circumstance by circularizing all your policyholders 
and prospects at regular intervals with a list of all the lines you write. 
If you are a Continental agent, “Every Day of Your Life,’ 
sified line envelope stuffer, is an excellent enclosure. 
may not be one of our agents, write for a copy. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“AMERICA Fore’! 


Montreal 


’ our diver- 


Even though you 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
President 


Home Office 
80 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


San Francisco 
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Flickinger’s Views On 
Fire Salesmanship 


DISCUSSES THE ESSENTIALS 
Western Executive for 40 Years Has 
Retained Active Interest in 
Erie Local Agency 
The first essentials in the selling of 
fire insurance by the local agent are 
to impress the policyholder with the 
agent’s knowledge of his business, the 
soundness of his company and his inten- 
tion to render full service to his client, 
according to W. B. Flickinger, of Chi- 
cago, assistant western manager of the 
Insurance Company of North America. 
While he has been for several years in 
the managerial ranks, Mr. Flickinger 
has for forty years retained an active 
interest in a local agency at Erie, Pa., 
which he managed for many years be- 
fore becoming a company man. He has, 
therefore, kept in close touch with the 
viewpo:nt of the agent as well as the 
company, and his regular attendance at 
the meetings of the agents’ associations 
in his territory has helped to maintain 

this con_act. 

“While there is a vast difference be- 
tween selling fire insurance and general 
articles of commerce,” said Mr. Flick- 
inger, “the need of fire insurance is now 
conceded by every sane, thinking man, 
and little argument as to this need is 
necessary. In selling fire insurance the 
appeal to the prospect is solely on the 
seore of giving him protection against 
an emergency which every honest man 
hopes will never arise. The agent is 
celling his service and his company is 
selling its protection. 

Answer Off-Hand And Promptly 

“This puts the whole transaction on 
cn entirely different basis from the one 
in which the article sold is purchased 
for the purpose of making a profit by 
re-sale, or to meet the physical neces- 
sities, pleasure or enjoyment of the pur- 


chaser. However, the essential ele- 
inents of successful salesmanship are 
in the main the same in either case. 

“The first requisite in any kind of 


selling is a thorough understanding of 


the goods to be sold. In the case of 
the fire insurance agent, this means 
that he must convince the prospect 


that the agent deserves his patronage 
on the score of superior service to 
be rendered. This involves in the first 
place a creation of the belief that the 
agent has a thorough knowledge of the 
fire insurance business and is able to 
prepare a form which will properly and 
equitably cover the risk. In order to 
cdo this tha agent must first of all fa- 
miliarize himself thoroughly and under- 
stand fully every condition and provi- 
sion in the policy which he sells. He 
must also be advised ag to conditions 
in the insurance business and as to the 
latest developments in connection with 
every form of coverage offered by the 
company which he represents. It leaves 
a very bad impression with a prospec- 
tive customer when the agent has to 
say frequently: ‘I don’t know. I will 
have to look it up.’ 

“In order to have 
and be ready to present it when re- 
cuired, the agent must not only keep 
in touch with his company bulletins but 
should take time to read carefully the 
leading insurance journals, and should 
keep them in proper file in his office, 
£0 that instant reference can be made 
to any material which he has been un- 
able to keep fully in mind. 

“In the second place, the agent must 
have complete confidence in what he 
Offers, and be able to inspire the cus- 
tomer with the same confidence. No 
agency can build on a permanent basis 
Which does not sell good insurance, 
placed in thoroughly trustworthy and 
reliable companies. The fact that a few 
more dollars in commissions may be ob- 


this information, 


tained trom a concern which does not 
offer insurance of that sort can never 
make up for the loss of confidence 


which the sale of such insurance may 
involve. He should show that his com- 


panies are of long standing and should 
be able to recite their records in the 
matter of paying fairly and promptly 
the claims against them. He should 
be able to tell the age of each company, 





W. B. 


FLICKINGER 


be familiar with its history and record, 

the assets, surplus and capital, as 

shown by its last statement—in fact, 

be prepared to answer any question 

propounded by a patron or prospect. 

One Way Only Should Lead to Rate 
Reduction 

“It is also necessary that the agent 
should convince the prospect of his pur- 
pose, if favored with the business, to 
guard carefully and conscientiously the 
interests of the client. Service is what 
the agent is selling, and every possible 
effort should be used toward the reduc- 
tion of hazards, and, therefore, of rates. 
It is a mistake, however, for the agent 
to allow the insured to gain the impres- 
sion that the matter of reducing rates 
is one wholly within the pleasure of 
the local agent. When that impression 
is once given, there is sure to be con- 
stant importuning on the part of the 
insured. There is also a tendency to 
play one agent against another with the 
result that the insured loses respect for 
the business and feels convinced that if 
he had played a little harder he might 
have forced a great concession. 

“There is one way, and only one way, 
in which to secure a reduction in rate, 
and that is to secure improvements and 
bring about better conditions which 
would justify such a reduction. There 
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cases where the man ap- 


are many nnd 
proached for business declares that his 
rate is too high and makes the placing Just say: 

of the insurance contingent on the 4“ 

agent’s ability to secure a reduction in Insurance 


the rate. There is sometimes a tempta- 
tion to the short-sighted agent to ac- 
cept business on such a basis. He must 
not forget, however, that every com- 
petitor might take the business away 
trom him on just the same basis. It is 
a very safe rule to avoid any action 


Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 








to which you would not like to be sub- Room with de- 
jected by-a Comnpenatee ee ee tached bath $1.50 
“The safer way in dealing with any and $2.00 


questions of rate reduction is always 
to follow certain prescribed rules and, 
methods, or perhaps customs. A re- 
quest for a make-up of the rate on the 
property in question is usually the first 
step. ‘Then, if the agent is familiar 
with the rating schedules, which knowl- 
edge is of inestimable value to him as 
well as to the field man, he is in posi- 
tion to take up the question of improve- 
ments with the insured, avoiding, how- 
ever, any promise or agreement that 
reductions would be made if certain 
changes are effected. More satisfac- 
iory results can be obtained in most 
cases through submitting the proposi- 
tion of the insured regarding changes 
to the inspection bureau. 

“The service to be rendered should 
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and $3.00 
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‘“‘STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 


include frequent inspections of the Entered United States 1854 

premises. If the agent in making such Losses Paid - - - $130,000,000 

inspections sees anything that he be- eonen Paid in U.S $50,000,000 
: _ . . ’ ’ 


lieves is hazardous, he should have no 
hesitation in telling the owner about it. 
If he is the right kind of an insured, 
he will appreciate the interest mani- 
fested, as he would not desire to have 
his plant either damaged or destroyed. 
It is highly essential to keep in touch 


Eastern and Southern Departments 
55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











evidence of either laziness or a lack of 
knowledge of the business. It should 


with the premises closely enough to be gone over carefully every year and 
note any changes in construction or brought up to date. 
equipment which would’ require a “The permanency of its business is 


change in form or an endorsement. To 


the main factor in the value of any 
use the same form year after year gives 


agency plant and this permanency can 
be secured only by giving to the in- 
sured the fullest service in the agent’s 
power. If he fails to do so, some more 
alert competitor or some big city 
4 broker may show the insured how he 
ies} could be given better protection, with 
¢ the resulting loss of the line. 

“In case of the sale of property which 
the agent has on his books—and he 
should keep close track of transfers 
of that sort—a prompt call on the new 
owner or purchaser will help very ma- 
terially in holding the business. If an 
insured whose property is covered by a 
term policy dies, a notation of the date 
should be made on the agent’s record 
so that when the time comes to renew 
the policy he will not find himself in 
the embarrassing position of tendering 
to the widow a policy in the name of 
her husband who has been dead for 
several years. 

Arrangement of Office 

“The arrangement and general ap- 
pearance of an insurance office is a big 
factor in its success. An illy-kept, poor- 
ly arranged office not only makes a bad 
impression on visitors but is a hind- 
rance to the agent in his work. When 
a customer comes in it should be pos- 
sible to turn at once to the page or 
locate promptly whatever is desired. 





Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
PoWehcoyeete) ey i (at Mattel am Bectersite 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


The patron’s time may be extremely 
valuable and if the agent has to take 
up much of it in finding what he de- 
sires, it is very apt to be regarded as 
; evidence of lack of care and system 

us in the handling of the patron’s affairs.” 
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Havana Lighters 
Badly Overloaded 


UNDERWRITERS COMPLAIN 


American Institute Takes Steps to 
Try to Stop Conditions Causing 
Inexcusable Losses 


Steps have been taken by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwriters 
toward securing relief at Havana, Cuba, 
from the highly unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the lighterage business there. 
A committee ot underwriters was ap- 
pointed this week, following recommen- 
dations made at a meeting last Thurs- 
day, to communicate with the Cuban 
port authorities and the commercial 
attache at the American embassy and 
try to secure their co-operation in fore- 
ing operators of lighters there to desist 
from constantly and habitually over- 
loading. 

In their competitive struggle for busi- 
ness the lighter owners at Havana con- 
tract for every pound of merchandise 
or commodity that is possible to load 
upon the harbor boats, Frequently car- 
goes on both open and covered lighters 
have been such that the loadline is 
scarcely a half foot from the deck. The 
slightest sort of swell results in sea- 
water splashing over the gunwale and 
onto the cargo, causing considerable 
damage. Many bags of sugar, especial- 
ly susceptible to water damage, have 
become total losses as a consequence of 
this inexcusable overloading. The ma- 
rine underwriters in the end bear the 
costly burden created by the greed of 
the lighter owners. 

The American embassy at Havana, it 
is stated, is wholly sympathetic with 
the interests both of the marine under- 
writers, the American shippers and im- 
porters, to whose commercial interest 
it is to have merchandise delivered 
promptly and in good order and to have 
Cuban commodities arrive here undam- 
aged in the course of transit. The 
United States has no direct jurisdiction 
over harbor affairs, but can exercise 
sufficient influence through the magni- 
tude of its trade relations to extract 
promises of improvement from the 
Cubans. There is no excuse whatsoever 
for permitting the lighters to alter them- 
selves into submarines and cross Ha- 
vana harbor with periscopes of valuable 
goods, and so in that distance damage 
cargo which has sately been transported 
from the United States or other ports 
of greater distance. 





RULES FOR INLAND CRAFT 


American Bureau Classifying New 
Types of Vessels in Use on 
Barge Canals 

The Americ2n Bureau of Shipping has 
under preparation a set of rules to 
govern the construction of river, harbor 
and canal craft, with a view of taking 
up the classification of the same, says 
the “Bulletin.” Already a number of 
vesses of these types have been 
classed, and it is found to be very ad- 
vantageous to the owners in arranging 
the insurance on hulls and cargoes. 
The New York State authorities are 
greatly interested in reviving the use 
of the State Barge Canal, and the mat- 
ter of classification of the modern steel 
self-propelled barges and tow barges 
for use on that ‘waterway is being given 
serious consideration at this time by 
the Bureau officials. 

The Bureau will welcome any sug- 
gestions from’ responsible builders, 
owners and underwriters for these par- 
ticu'ar types of vessels, for its con- 
sideration and possible inclusion in the 
forthcoming rules. Address all com- 
munications to the American Bureau 
of Shipping, 50 Broad street, New York 
City, 


May Alter Customs 
Rules in Philippines 


OFFICIALS GIVE NO RECEIPTS 


General Wood Writes Underwriters 
That He Will Investigate Com- 
plaints Thoroughly 





Support is promised from Governor 
General Leonard Wood of the Philip- 
pine Islands to investigate the rules of 
ihe Custoins Houses which allow offi- 
cials to give no receipts for the accept- 
ance of consignments arriving at the 
island ports. In response to complaints 
sent from marine underwriters, General 
Wood has responded, saying that he 
will do everything Within his power to 
correct any unjustifiable or obsolete 
practices by the port authorities. 

The issue giving rise to complaint is 
the system whereby the customs offi- 
cials receive cargoes either damaged or 
in perfect condition, but give no form 
of receipt to carriers for the latter to 
forward shippers to prove that goods 
were delivered in first-class condition. 
As the Customs House cannot be held 
liable for damage sustained while mer- 
chandise is in its custody, and as there 
is no means to ascertain whether dam- 
age, perceived when the cargo is deliv- 
ered to the consignee, was caused by 
employes of the Customs House or by 
employes of the carrier, the marine 
underwriter has become the victim upon 
whose shoulders the losses have been 
placed for want of sufficient evidence 
that other persons are liable. 

No one seems to understand the justi- 
fication for such procedure at the Philip- 
pines, but many seek to amend the regu- 
lations to compel the giving of receipts. 
The matter of placing responsibility for 
damage is of extreme importance to 
marine underwriters whose low rates 
for insurance in méeny instances are 
predicated upon the possibility of recov- 
ering payments to assured through the 
process of subrogation, Under present 
conditions in the Philippines the burden 
of the underwriter in proving negli- 
gence or other culpable liability on the 
part of the carrier is well nigh impossi- 
ble after the carrier enters a defense 
stating that no claim for damage was 
entered until after the goods had passed 
through the custody of the customs 
officials, 





HAGUE RULES SUPPORTED 

The Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington last week passed a spine’ess 
resolution following discussion upon the 
merits and disadvantages of The Hague 
Rules. In effect it states that the 
adoption of the Rules will be a step 
forward providing they are altered to 
meet objections and are supported by 
suitable legislation giving the element 
of force to the essential clauses. 


Confer on Taxicab 
Law Liability Rates 


WILL BE IN EXCESS OF $600 





Casualty Companies Skeptical of Initial 
Experience on This Hazardous 
Class of Business 


Sessions of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters were 
held Tuesday and Wednesday to debate 
the questions of rates and conditions 
pertaining to the new liability insur- 
ance on taxicabs as provided for in the 
Tolbert law. The committee of the bu- 
reau met Tuesday and the full member- 
ship Wednesday. Many conditions of 
the insurance are provided for auto- 
matically in the law itself, the most in- 
teresting and perplexing problem re- 
maining for the underwriters to un- 
tungle being the rates. 

Predictions vary, but it is recognized 
with assurance that the rate will be in 
excess of $600 for each car. The pres- 
ent manual rate 1s a nominal figure 
only, because practically no insurance 
has been carried voluntarily by New 
York City taxicabs. In the minds of 
most underwriters the manual rate 
greatly underestimates the actual haz- 
ard, so that the new rates effective July 
1, when the law becomes operative, will 
be boosted. Differences have been ex- 
pressed among bureau members regard- 
ing the proper rate to charge at the 
outset of this experiment in insuring 
public vehicles, but they agree on one 
point, namely, that any rate is primarily 
a guess, 

Not for one or two years will the ex- 
perience on taxicabs be complete 
enough to form a basis for accurate 
rating. ‘Today the taxicab business is 
carried on by hundreds of drivers thor- 
oughly irresponsible in morals and 
finances who will eventually be driven 
from the streets by virtue either of 
their inability to pay the high premiums 
or the difficulty they encounter in ob- 
taining insurance after accidents have 
blotched the cleanliness of their 
records. It is confidently believed that 
within two years taxicab drivers—those 
that remain in the business—will have 
becn impressed with the serious pur- 
pose ®f the law and the accident ratio 
will have been brought under control 
to the relief of the companies wonder- 
ing just how reliable their rates were. 

in other cities, notably Chicago, the 
experience has been that the stock com- 
panies have had to increase their rates 
after the first year, Whether history 
will repeat itself in New York is the 
veiled mystery. Another question of in- 
terest is the breadth of competition in 
this field. Unless the casualty and 
surety companies reach an agreement 
on rates and conditions it is possible 
that each group may act independently 
and without the benefits both in stabiliz- 
ing rates and perfecting a clearing 
house for claim information which are 
the fruits of co-operation. 

Then again the mutuals are a potent 
factor. Several already are launched 
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and the question is how permanent will 
their existences be in the face of the 
general collapse of the mutual automo- 
bile underwriting companies in this ter- 
ritory. If the percentage of deaths on 
taxicab risks equals that on the ordi- 
nary business more than half of the 
new mutuals will not survive. 

What Law Requires 

Under the new.law a policy or bond 
is required that is satisfactory to the 
State Tax Commission, by which the 
insurer will bind himself to pay judg- 
ments secured against owners of public 
vehicles up to the amount of $2,500 on 
any one judgment for personal injuries 
or property damage caused by the 
operation of their cars. 

Among individual automobile under- 
writers a wide divergence of opinion 
exists regarding the possible experience 
under the law. Few enthuse at the pros- 
pects of insuring New York City and 
Buffalo taxicabs. Most of them view it 
with skepticism, and approach the sub- 
ject with extreme caution. Revolution- 
ary changes are expected; a host of 
independent owners will be driven out 
of business, taxi fares will be increased 
to the chagrin and disgust of a hostile 
public to provide the necessary pre- 
miums, property damage losses will in- 
crease, fatal and serious personal in- 
juries will decrease materially, more 
automobile mutuals will be organized to 
find their way eventually into the hands 
of the liquidation branch of the Insur- 
ance Department, and so on down the 
line. 

One hazard alleged to be associated 
with this new form of insurance is the 
deliberate property damage losses of 
taxi drivers finding themselves in pos- 
session of dilapidated uninviting ap 
pearing machines and desiring a thor- 
ough renovation at the expense of an 
insurer. Here's how the scheme works: 
drivers “A,” “B,” “C” and “D” connive 
to have “accidental” collisions with one 
another, each car ‘sustaining enough 
damage to warrant a complete over- 
hauling. That these losses will surely 
be sustained is the firm conviction of 
a large group of underwriters, The 
ordinary experience of taxicabs, even 
unprotected by insurance, is replete 
with collisions, and unless the compan- 
ies maintain a close scrutiny upon the 
individual collision experiences of driv- 
ers the latter will run rampant with 
their machines, 





FERGUSON SAILS TOMORROW 


A. F. |. A. Marine Manager Going to 
Eurore to Conclude Negctiations 
for Additional Agencies 





John Ferguson, manager of the ma- 
rine department of the American Foreign 
Insurance Association, sails for Europe 
tomorrow aboard the “Adriatic” to 
make agency representations in several 
countries. He p’ans to visit England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Scandinavia 
and possibly Alexandria in Egypt and 
will return early in the fall. The 
marine department of the Association 
is bcing constantly enlarged and has 
more commodious quarters in the new 
offices at 80 Maiden Lane than was 
possible at the former headquarters. 

The American Foreign will be a vital 
factor in European marine insurance 
competition within the next few months. 
During his comparative’y short stay in 
the United States and preliminary to 
his arrival here Mr. Ferguson laid his 
plans for the organization of a_net- 
work of agencies over the continent of 
Europe. Some of these agents are al- 
ready writing business for the Associa- 
tion but the real intensive campaign 
for foreign risks, and the advantageous 
spread of liability which it brings, will 
be Jaunched this summer. Mr. Ferguson 
will co-ordinate, while abroad, and 
rtrengthen the ties of the Association. 
His wide acquaintance in the European 
markets and his accurate knowledge of 
marine insurance conditions in practi- 
cal y every country on the globe augurs 
well for the advance and success of the 
invasion of great markets outside of 
the United States. 
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Cites Principles Of 
Model Marine Law 


HUEBNER ADDRESSES C. 





OF C. 





Law Merely a Guide to States for Im- 
proved Legislation; Reform or 
Federal Insurance Coming 





S. S. Huebner, insurance expert of the 
Shipping Board, and the moving spirit 
behind the Model Marine Bill for the 
District of Columbia, which is now blaz- 
ing the way for the opening there of 
marine agencies, spoke last week be- 
fore the annual meeting in Washington 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on the necessity for 
better and uniform. state legislation 
governing marine’ insurance. After 
enumerating the intended advantages of 
the bill, familiar to marine insurance 
men, he concluded with the following 
statement of principles, saying that the 
ajternative to state legislative action 
was a Federal Insurance Bureau: 

To avoid unnecessary misunderstand- 
ing concerning the purpose of the de- 
sired legislation, special attention is 
called to the following: 

(1) The new legisiation is proposed 
as a model for principles and not de- 
tails, There is no thought, for example, 
of insisting on the adoption of the pre- 
cise capital and surplus figures con- 
nected with the sections of the law re- 
lating to the kinds of insurance that 
may be written, or the rates of taxation 
and fees provided in the sections deal- 
ing with taxation. These figures were 
necessarily shaped to fit District of Co- 
lumbia conditions. The various states, 
it is recognized, have varying needs for 
revenue, and may also differ in their 
views as to minimum capital and sur- 
plus requirements. They are free, there- 
fore, to fix such rates of taxation and 
such capital and surplus requirements 
as they see fit, so long as they conform 
to the employment of what are regarded 
as fundamental principles. The _ pro- 
posed legislation, in other words, is con- 
cerned with the adoption of basic ideas, 
and there is no insistence upon con- 
formity with precise details. 

(2) While it is hoped that all of the 
basic ideas referred to in the proposed 
legistation will be adopted at the 
earliest possible time, it is recognized 
that certain of these principles may rer 
quire more consideration on the part of 
our state legislative bodies than others. 
Should this prove to be the case it is 
important that the principles be adopt- 
ed piece-meal, It would be regrettable 
to defer action until the legislation 
could be adopted in its entirety. At 
present our constructive state marine 
insurance legislation is almost nil. 
Adoption of any one or more of the 
basic ideas of the new law will be a 
definite forward step. Adoption of the 
new method of taxation, for example, 
even though standing by itself, will con- 
stitute a most beneficial reform. Hesi- 
tancy with respect to any one of the 
principles should not delay the speedy 
adoption of the others, 


(3) American marine insurance is so 
inseparably bound up with the welfare 
of the American merchant marine and 
American foreign trade that the surest 
way of encouraging government marine 
insurance is to continue the present 
legislative situation, and decline -to fol- 
low the new plan as outlined, There is 
a, strong sentiment in favor of govern- 
ment marine insurance on the part of 
many who are cognizant of the vital 
relation that marine insurance bears to 
American shipping. Present conditions” 
in the marine insurance business, it is 
generally recognized, are impossible 
and cannot be allowed to continue. 

As -the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of 
Representatives, which ‘investigated the 
subject, reported: “While the committee 
favors marine insurance conducted by 
private”interests, it cannot be unmind- 
ful of present woefully unsatisfactory 
conditions. The national welfare must 
be the first consideration.” The new 


legislation, it is confidently believed, 
will accomplish the desired result. The 
entire measure is constructive in char- 
acter and designed for the national 
good. 

American marine insurance interests 
have declared over and over again that 
they ask for nothing more than the ap- 
plication of the principles of this law. 
They have repeatedly asserted that they 
want no aid by way of subsidy; that 
they are.able to help themselves if only 
freed from existing legislative disabili- 
ties along the lines of the proposed 
legislation, so that they might be on a 
parity with their foreign competitors in 
a business essentially international in 
character and _ highly competitive. 
Should there be a refusal to assist in 
this respect, a very awkward situation 
will present itself. The national pro- 
gram for the upbuilding of a flourishing 
merchant marine and a growing foreign 
trade must and shall prevail. To this 
end an independent and comprehensive 
American marine insurance business is 
a necessity. While marine insurance 
conducted by private interests is clear- 
ly preferable, our national government 
cannot remain unmindful of the funda- 
mental needs of commerce. The sev- 
eral states should recognize this fact, 
Should there be a refusal to co-operate 
along the lines suggested it is only fair 
to state that such a refusal will prove 
the greatest boon to the numerous pro- 
ponents of government marine insur- 
ance as a permanent policy. Such a re- 
sult would be most unfortunate and 
regrettable. It would be totally out of 
harmony with those who favor private 
initiative as contrasted with govern- 
ment participation in business. More- 
over, such a result would be against the 
financial interest of the several states. 





SEEK TAXATION SUPPORT 





Marine Underwriters Out to Get Back- 
ing of Business Men for 
Better State Laws 





Members of the Institute delegation 
that went to the St. Louis Convention 
of the Insurance Commissioners report- 
ed on the reception of the memorial at 
the meeting last Thursday of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwriters. 
Charles R. Page, Benjamin Rush and 
A. G. Thacher spoke of the fa¥orable 
reaction to the marine underwriters’ 
pleas for less onerous and more uniform 
taxation by the individual states. In 
accordance with the instructions from 
the commissioners the underwriters 
must frame their desires in suitable 
form to present to the commissioners 
at the big meeting this fall at Swamp- 
scott, 

Meanwhile the underwriters will bend 
their efforts to co-ordinating support 
from both insurance and non-insurance 
sources in favor of the taxation reforms. 
S. S. Huebner spoke last week on the 
advantages of the desired legislation 
before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the largest and most 
diverse commercial organization in the 
country. Mr. Huebner’s address will 
reach a nation-wide audience. Other 
local bodies have already endorsed the 
principles of Model Marine Bill for the 
District of Columbia and more will be 
asked shortly to place their stamps of 
approval upon them, Only through such 
broad endorsement from a variety of 
industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions, as well as from insurance circles, 
will legislators be impressed with the 
demand for reformation. 





HAIGHT VS. HEINEMANN 

Unofficial reports have it that C. S. 
Haight and C. B. Heinemann, represent- 
ing the Chicago meat packers, have 
been offered lucrative propositions from 
the Keith Circuit and Madison Square 
Garden. Both men are trained to the 
minute on The Hague Rules and several 
times in the last few months have ap- 
peared in opposition to one another on 
the same platform. It is thought in 


sporting circles that they would make 
first class attractions either on the 
stage or in the squared ring. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





Gauvin & Hanson Plan 
To Have Entire Space 


NOW IN 





8-STORY BUILDING 





Remarkable Growth of Agency Which 
Was Organized in August, 1914; 
How Agency Started 





Organized in August, 1914, as a gen- 
eral casualty insurance agency, the 
Gauvin Agency of New York has built 
up an unusually strong organization 
and won a place of distinction for it- 
self in the insurance community. In 
many respects its growth has been re- 
markable. 

The agency is approaching its ninth 
year as a representative of the United 
States F. & G., and is now wel'-estab- 
lished in its new eight-floor building 
at 90 William street. The agency plans 
to occupy the entire building, which 
was the home of the Clapp agency, for 
many years representative of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty. 

How Start Was Made 

When the Gauvin Agency was organ- 
ized back in August, 1914, Eugene F. 
Gauvin, Arling Hanson and an office 
girl comprised the personnel. Today 
the staff numbers one hundred and 
fifty persons. Mr. Gauvin and Mr. Han- 
son are the members of Gauvin & Han- 
son, Inc. Both are on the job every 
day. And undoubtedly, one of the rea- 
sons for the corporation’s success is 
the close attention which they have 
given to their business from the very 
beginning. 

The first office of the agency was 
in “the up-town” district at 30 East 
42nd street (cal’ed “up-town” by the 
folks in the insurance district). From 
1914 to 1917, the agency was domiciled 


outside of the insurance district, but 
in 1917 Mr. Gauvin and Mr. Hanson 


were appointed managers of the brok- 
erage department of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, and so they moved 
to 80 Maiden Lane, right down “on the 
street.” The agency enlarged its staff 
and acquired more floor space. Late in 
1921 the quarters at 80 Maiden Lane 
became too crowded and, in seeking 
larger offices, space was acquired in 
the building at 90 William street. At 
first it was planned to occupy but four 
floors and to lease the remaining four, 
but by the time the building was pre- 
pared for the occupancy of its new 
tenanis, it seemed advisable to outline 
plans for the use of the eight floors. 
Is Brokerage Agency 

From the very beginning, the Gauvin 
Agency has maintained that the in- 
surance brokers of New York City are 
not a negligible but a primary part 
of the insurance business, and, based 
on this belief and understanding, busi- 
ness from the brokers was actively so- 
licited. The agency has had a number 
of original ideas, and has never heen 
afraid to break away from precedent 
and tradition. 

Gauvin and Hanson 

Eugene F. Gauvin, around whom the 
agency has been built, entered the in- 
surance business in 1900, starting with 
the Ocean. He was paid the munificent 
salary of $10 per week, and when he 
asked for his first increase the cashier 
asked him if he was going, to get mar- 
ried. After working inside for a while 
he engaged -in soliciting. Later he was 
a counter man for about four years. 
With the Ocean he began to build up 
an acquaintance with the brokers, an 
acquaintance which has never ceased 
growing. 

In 1911, Mr. Gauvin became manager 
of the casualty department in the John 
A. Ke'ly office of the General Accident. 
He joined Kelly and Walters when Mr. 
Kelly left the General Accident in 1914. 
A few months later, Mr. Gauvin re- 
signed to open the Gauvin and Hanson 
Agency for the United States Fidelity 


& Guaranty Company. Today Mr. 
Gauvin is said to have one of the 
largest acquaintances among the brok- 
ers in New York City. 

Arling Hanson came to New York from 
Chicago in 1900. He was in the real 
estate business as a broker and oper- 
ator from 1900 to 1910, and then he 
joined the firm of Charles F. Murphy, 
Jr., which does an extensive business 
in real estate and insurance. In August, 
1914, Mr. Hanson and Mr. Gauvin were 
appointed to represent the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company. 

The Gauvin Agency is building up an 
unusual organization in respect to per- 
sonnel. It is the policy of the agency 
to promote the members of its organi- 
zation to the executive positions which 
are constantly being created by the 
continued expansion of the business. 
This policy has resulted in building up a 
splendid esprit de corps, and the suc- 
cess of the agency is evidence that 
such a system works for the best inter- 
est of all. 

Safford and Mara Promoted 

The promotion of Edward T. Mara 
as assistant secretary and of Edwin 
Safford as secretary is in line with 
this policy of the Gauvin Agency. Mr. 
Safford entered the insurance field in 
1902, as a clerk in his father’s agency 
in Albany, N. Y. There he became 
familiar with all branches of general 
insurance. He joined the Gauvin Agen- 
cy in 1917. Later he went into the 
brokerage field for a few months in 
order to get the viewpoint of the other 
fellow. On April 1, 1922, he was elected 
secretary, having been assistant secre- 
tarv sincd early in 1920. 

Edward T. Mara, who became assist- 
ant secretary last April, began his in- 
surance career in 1912. For four years 
he worked in a fire insurance agency. 
He entered Service in 1918 and when 
he returned in June, 1919, he went 
soliciting for a time. Now he handles 
both soliciting and underwriting for 
the agency. 





AETNA LIFE CHANGES 





Bonner Succeeds Gouert; Reihl Field 
Superintendent of Eyler & Henry; 
Boston Announcement 





Claude A. Bonner, who has been con- 
nected with the Aetna Life and Affili- 
ated Comnanies since 1907. and adiuster 
at the Milwaukee branch since 1913, has 
been apnointed hranch manager, suc- 
ceeding William T. Gouert, who has be- 
come manager of the new Buffalo 
branch, 

Edward P. Reihl, of the Eyler & 
Henry agency at Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed field sunerintendent for this 
agency. He has been connected with 
it about four years. 

The Boston branch office has been 
forced to take over the business of 
the Heber Bishon agency, which has 
served as general agent for the com- 
pany’s accident and health business for 
many years. The agency was discon- 
tinued recently because of the death 
of Dr. Heber Bishop. Louis B. Tuck 
and Herbert N. Mitchell, who were as- 
sociated with the agency, are now con- 
nected with the Boston branch, under 
the direction of general agent Arthur 
W. Burke. 
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Meet to Discuss Pool 
For Taxi Insurance 


HELD IN BUREAU QUARTERS 





Situation Has Many Complications; 
What Tentative Plan Embraces; 
No Loss Experience 





A meeting to discuss the advisability 
of extending the proposed pool on taxi- 
cab insurance to include both casualty 
and surety companies was held in the 
offices of the National Bureauof Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters this week. No 
definite organization has been made, 
and the entire new business is so purely 
experimental that prolonged discussion 
has been necessary to find any basis of 
agreement. 

The first proposal for a pool among 
surety interests included only such 
plans as would be necessary to provide 
a solid foundation for the bonds re- 
quired by the law to guarantee payment 
of judgments. The proposed organiza- 
tion included a complete staff of adjust- 
ers, nurses, physicians and clerical as- 
sistants, under one general manager. 
Prompt service, first aid to the injured 
so as to lessen the effects of injuries, 
an immediate survey by the adjuster, 
were included for the purpose of miti- 
gating false claims and settling just 
ones equitably on the theory that a 
judgment would follow every accident. 

After a series of conferences a sug- 
gestion was made that one instrument 
might serve the interests of both cas- 
ualty and surety demands if written 
through a central organization. No en- 
thusiasm is shown by casualty men over 
the prospect of writing business without 
being able to choose risks carefully, No 
direct experience table is available and 
they see only a series of uncontrolled 
losses. Surety men do not see in the 
wording of the law any demand for 
liability insurance, but rather a call for 
a bond guaranteeing judgments. Cas- 
ualty men, on the other hand, feel that 


liability insurance fulfills the law far 
better than a bond. 
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Workmen’s Pensions 
After 2nd Injury 


PAPER OF ALBERT H. MOWBRAY 








Points Out Methods of Handling Fund 
And How Amounts Should 





Be Fixed 
In a paper delivered before the 
Casualty Actuarial Society last week 


A. H. Mowbray, of the National Council 
on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, 
pointed out that it is, clearly the intent 
of the workmen’s compensation laws 
that emp'oyes permanently injured but 
only partially disabled shall be replaced 
in industry as soon as may be. But he 
notes that the existence of the work- 
men’s compensation law and the pos- 
sibility that a second similar injury may 
render the worker permanently and 
totally disabled tends to mitigate 
against his re-employment unless there 
is specia’ provision for taking care of 
the heavy compensation cost involved. 
He added that this: is primarily the 
origin of the provision in the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation law that in 
case an employe already permanently 
partially disabled receives a _ further 
permanently partially disabling injury 
which renders him permanently and 
totally disab’ed, the insurance carrier 
shall only pay the specific compensa- 
tion set up in the law for the second 
injury and the remainder of a life 
pension shall be paid from a special 
trust fund created by the collection 
from the carriers of a fixed amount for 
each fatal case in which no dependents 
are left. 

He gave illustrations of the financial 
difficulties involved in handling such 
a Fund and closes with a proposal that 
the amount payable for each case 
should not be permanently written into 
the Jaw but should be determined peri- 
odically for a short term of years by 
the Industrial Commission after an 
Actuarial Study of the condition and 
experience of the Trust Fund. He re- 
gards such periodical examination of 
the Trust Fund and readjustment of its 
resources to its requirements as of 
fundamental importance. He points out 
that the New York provision is being 
copied in princivle in a number of 
other states which gives the matter of 
establishing these funds along sound 
lines added imovortance. 





NEW AETNA BUFFALO BRANCH 

A new branch office of the Aetna 
and Affiliated Companies has been 
opened in Buffalo, N. Y. William T. 
Gouert, formerly manager of the Mil- 
waukee branch, has been appointed 
Buffalo branch manager. Augustus C. 
Knoll, general agent, has resigned his 
supervisory duties to attend to his per- 
sonal business, but will maintain his 
connection with the Aetna and will keep 
his office in the White Bui'ding on 
Main street. 

The new branch will be located at 
120-122 Pearl street. 


. 
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Law Does Not Apply 
To All Employments 


COMPENSATION 





GLOBE’S TALK 


Situation in New York and Connecticut 
Causes Embarrassment to 
Insurance Men 


That the compensation laws in New 
York and Connecticut do not apply to 
all employments and that this is caus- 
ing embarrassment to brokers, agents 
and assured is the gist of a little talk 
on compensation made to representa- 
tives of the G’obe Indemnity. Continu- 
ing it says: 

“In Connecticut, the Compensation 
Law applies to all public and private 
employments except casual and not for 
the purpose of employer’s trade or 
business, outworkers or members of 
employer's family residing with him, 
but part A describing an alternative 
liability of employers in case of non- 
acceptance of the Act does not apply 
to employers having regularly less than 
five employes; neither does presumption 
of acceptance extend to such employer. 

“In New York, the law applies to 
specifically described employments or 
to any employer having four or more 
workmen or to any employer having 
four or more workmen or operatives 
regularly in the same business or in 
or about the same establishment, but 
the Act does not apply to farm laborers, 
domestic servants or to an employment 
in a trade or business not carried on 
for a pecuniary gain. 

“Because of the above conditions of 
these Acts, the company cannot pay 
compensation benefits on account of an 
injury not coming within the provisions 
of the Act, unless 

“(a) in the state of New York an 
Election Notice is signed by the As- 
sured and fi'ed with the proper authori- 
ties, and 


“(b) in the state of Connecticut, un- 
less an Election Notice is signed by an 
employer having five or less employes, 
and filed with the proper authorities; 
or, aS respects domestic servants, etc., 
that provision for the voluntary pay- 
ment of compensa‘ion benefits by the 
employer is incorporated in the policy. 

“This matter is of the utmost im- 
portance for the reason that after the 
Assured has paid what he may con- 
sider to be a premium for compensation 
insuranee and an accident occurs and 
he is told that his employe is not en- 
titled to compensation, the Assured not 
only criticizes the company, but the 
agent as well. 

“We, therefore, recommend that in 
connection with po'icies covering in the 
state of New York, an election notice 
be filed on all policies covering domes- 
tic servants and farm, laborers, private 
chauffeurs, and all risks having less 
than five workmen or operatives (note 
the distinction between ‘workmen’ and 
‘operatives’ and ‘employers’) unless the 
business is specifically described in the 
groups of employments coming within 
the provisions of the New York Law; 
and in connection with policies covering 
in the state of Connecticut where the 
employer has regu'’arly less than five 
employes, that an acceptance notice be 
signed by the employer in every in- 
stance and that on policies covering 
domestic servants and farm laborers, 
the policy be endorsed to provide volun- 
tary payment of compensation benefits.” 





GENERAL DEPARTMENTS TO MOVE 

The claim department and compensa- 
tion clinic of the Genera’ Accident. 
will be moved to the twelfth floor of 
100 William street from 55 John street 
June 1. Manager J. H. Grady will then 
have all his departments under one 
roof which will be much more con- 
venient. His main office which was 
enlarged last March, is light and airy 
and stil! presents a spick and span 
appearance. 


WILLIAM FORD’S CAREER 

William Ford, manager of the North- 
ern New Jersey office of the Continenta! 
Casualty Company, was born August 
21, 1883, in Southington, Conn., and 
lived in that locality until the age of 
twenty-two, at which time he went to 
New York City and there engaged in 
manual work of a mechanical character. 
He became interested in the monthly 
payment plan of accident and health in- 
surance through observing a representa- 
tive of the Continental Casualty who 
worked among the men where he was 
employed. As a result, Mr, Ford went 
to the office of that company and ap- 
plied for an agency from F, H. Perdew, 
then city manager. 

He secured an agency and was as- 
signed to the 125th Street Office, and 
continued there several years, during 
which time he built and maintained a 
debit of severa' hundred policyholders. 
which earned the company’s approval 
by the manner of its handling, quality 
of business, and the rapidity with which 
it was created. 

In consequence of this, when an open- 
ing occurred in the Newark general 
agency of the Continental, Mr. Ford 
was given an opportunity to fill the 
vacancy. He went to Newark in 1912 
and during the next several years cre- 
ated one of the largest individual acci- 
dent and health agencies in Northern 
New Jersey, certainly the largest on 
the installment p'’an. In 1919 he was 
appointed special agent for the com- 
pany, traveling the ten eastern states, 
supervised by Mr. Perdew, and working 
in association with him. 

In 1920 he was appointed agency in- 
structor of the Eastern Department and 
at present occupies that position. Mr. 
Ford has maintained his interest in 
the agency and is a strong believer in 
the agency idea. He is also a strong 
believer in specialization in insurance 
work, with particular reference to acci- 
dent and health. 


The Rat Hazard in Restaurants 

Wiliam Street is talking about an 
adventure that F, E. Wilkens, manager 
of the Commercial Casualty, and a 
friend had in a certain restaurant last 
week. Mr. Wilkens invited his friend 
to have lunch with him at a well known 
eatery, and they sat on opposite sides 
of the table. The lunch was progress- 
ing smoothly when his friend suddenly 
gave a yell and grasped his knee. Wil- 
kens thought that the man had been 
seized with cramp, but the other cried, 
“lve got him,” and rol'ing up _ his 
trouser leg produced a large rat, which 
the house cat had chased there. The 
rat was given to the cat which made 
short work of it, but his friend says 
he will not eat in that restaurant again 
without an accident policy. 





Mrs. Roberts Again Leads 

Mrs. L. L. Roberts again leads the 
New York state producers in the num- 
ber of applications written, says the 
May number of the National “Agents 
Record.” James R. Garrett also heads 
the Division Managers list, from March 
21 to April 21. 





Visit F. & C. Home Office 
KE. E. Mueller, resident manager of 
the Fidelity & Casualty at Buffalo, and 
J. H. Belden, resident manager at St. 
Louis, are visiting the home office of 
the company in New York. 





RECLASS MOVING VANS 

The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has_ reclassed 
padded moving vans, placing them in 
Class 4, instead of Class 3, where they 
have heretofore been. This is in recog- 
nition of the decreased hazard. Class 4 
takes the lowest rate of the four groups. 





W. M. Lawson, of Smith-Lawson- 
Coambs Company, managers of the 
Equitab'e Casualty Underwriters, has 
writen an article about the reciprocals 
in the “Chicago Journal of Commerce 
and Daily Financial Times” of May 18. 





Action Is 


HOME OFFICE 


Casualty Bonds 





Only Relative 


Maryland Casualty 
Company 


BALTIMORE 


Surety Bonds 


Conditions must favor action. 


tempt to solicit his prospects and clients without the facilities 
of some company to back him up. His progress along a pre- 
arranged course is largely determined by the company he 
represents. The size of the company, the number of lines it 
writes, its financial stability, all are very important factors in 


governing the course of action of 


When you represent the Maryland Casualty Company, you 


can offer every client— 


Accident and Health 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Liability 

Automobile 

Elevator 

Coal Mine 

Plate Glass 

Boiler 

Engine 


No insurance man would at- 


an agent. 


Fly-Wheel 

Electrical Machinery 
Sprinkler Leakage 

Water Damage 

Burglary 

Fidelity Bonds 

Surety Bonds 

Check Alteration—Forgery 
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Woodbury Leaves for Los Angeles 

That a man can be an active competi- 
tor and at the same time have the con- 
fidence and respect of his rivals was 
demonstrated at a lunch given ‘ast week 


at the Downtown Association, New 
York, the guest of honor being Frank 
R. Woodbury, the new vice-president of 
the Pacific Mutual Life, and who left 
for Los Angeles on Tuesday of this 
week. Mr. Woodbury’s last days in 
New York have been a series of good- 
bye wishes, expressions of good-will, in- 
cluding two more or less formal lunch- 
eons. 

At the lunch in the Downtown Asso- 
ciation Bayard P. Holmes, of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, was in the chair 
and the speakers were picked by Mr. 
Woodbury himself, who drew the names 
out of a hat. 

Among the managers present were 
representatives of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, Aetna Life, Globe Indemnity, Met- 
ropolitan Life and Preferred Accident, 

Mr. Woodbury came to town about 
eight or nine years ago and was warned 
that this was a cold-blooded, hard-boiled 
city. It took some nerve to enter the 
business here and he declared it was 
quite a pull to leave it, He had not 
found people hard-boiled; instead, it is 
a pleasure to do business here. The 
occasion was a most felicitous one and 
enjoyed by all present. 

An interesting speech was made by 
Charles Bellinger, of the W. L. Perrin 
office, who was described as Mr. Wood- 
bury’s closest friend among the acci- 
dent men, 

“2-4 


McFall a Fast Traveler 

D. W. McFall, of the Home Office of 
the Continental Casualty, dictated some 
mail in his office in Chicago one day last 
week, went over to the railroad station, 
attended the Woodbury lunch in New 
York on the following day, and on the 
day after that again dictated mail in 
Chicago, despite the fact that in the 
span between the dictating he had trav- 
eled 2,000 miles. This was all made 
possible by the Twentieth Century train 
which is used by as many insurance 
people as any other class. 

* * * 


Behrens Did His Best 

Herman Behrens, of the Continental 
Casualty, has returned to Chicago after 
his plunge into politics in Washington, 
where he engineered the campaign of 
the stock companies to elevate Presi- 
dent Alexander, of the Continental, to 
the chairmanship of the Insurance 
Division of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. In this he was unsuccess- 
ful, but through no fault of Mr. Behrens. 
The cards were stacked against him, 

° * 


Think Ekern Will Win 
It is believed that Herman L. Ekern, 
the mutual and reciprocal lawyer, will 
Win the Attorney-Generalship of Wis- 
consin on a walk. 
* * * 
Have Wonderful Location 
_ The most exclusive shopping district 
In New: York City is in Fifty-seventh 
Street between Fifth and Sixth avenues. 
It is in that block, eccupying an entire 
floor, that the Libman Insurance Agency 
Is located. It is one of the best organ- 
ized insurance offices in the city. 


What First Attracted Donaldson 

At the meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce last week, In- 
surance Commissioner Donaldson said 
he had been attracted to insurance by 
Teading the story in a daily paper that 








$200,000 insurance had been taken out 
on the fingers of Paderewski, the pianist 
who became Premier of Poland. Pade- 
rewski some years ago got rheumatism 
in his fingers and gave up his artistic 
career. It is now reported that he will 
re-enter the concert game. 

So far as has been known there has 
never been a loss of Lloyd’s on a violin- 
ist who lost the use of his fingers or on 
a dancer who lost the use of her legs. 

Ben Turpin, the cross-eyed screen 
comedian, is still paying premiums on 
that policy that Lloyd’s will pay if his 
eyes ever become straight. 

* 68 6 
Crowded Out By a Girls’ School 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, which was supposed to hold its 
annual meeting in the Waldorf-Astoria 
this week, did not do so because at the 
last minute it was crowded out by a 
fashionable girls’ school which rented 
most of the meeting rooms of the hotel. 

- = s 
Will Be Missed By Newark 

Newark daily paper editors wept bit- 
ter tears over the announcement that 
greeted their offices that the Liverpool 
& London & Globe was to depart for 
Pershing Square, New York. They were 
very proud of having this great British 
company in the midst of the city. 

* ¢ @ 
New Director 

The news that Vice-President Phil- 
lips, of the Pacific Mutual Life, has been 
elected a director of the National Surety 
Company, caused a great deal of inter 
est in higher executive casualty, surety 
and life circles, 

* ¢ @ 
J. J. Dorn Still Quite Ill 

J. J. Dorn, executive secretary of the 
United States Casua’ty, is still quite 
ill in a hospital on Long Island where 
he has been for several weeks. Mr. 
Dorn, who is one of the best known 
men in the insurance business, is suf- 
fering from a complication of diseases. 

s * © 


Travelers Dance 

The Travelers Baseball team gave 
its last dance of the season in the 
Dutch street building, on Monday, May 
22. The receipts were for the benefit 
of the club. 

a * 

To Be Grand Marshal of Parade 

Col. Sulivan, of the United States 
Casualty and the American Legion, will 
be Grand Marshal of the Memorial Day 
parade in the Bronx. A large turnout 
is expected of the boys in khaki as 
well as the veterans of the G. A. R. 

* * * 
More Notice for Eisenstein 

Several weeks ago when charges 
against the Russian General Semenoff 
were being discussed, “Eisenstein” was 
a name constantly mentioned in con- 
nection with the case because he fur- 
nished a $25,000 bond for twenty-four 
hours before his company surrendered 
it. Last Sunday the aftermath followed 
in the form of an illustrated page 
feature in the New York “American,” 
describing “Big Mike” Eisenstein as a 
friend of the underworld always ready 
to go the bond of an unfortunate. The 
story said that only twice during Kisen- 
stein’s entire career as an agent had 
his trust been betraved, and that in 
the first instance the fugitive was 
brought to justice by crookdom itself. 
The second case was the immediate 
cause of the article. A girl had jumped 
bond and WBisenstein, so the story runs, 
has asked his friends to bring her back, 
and confidently expects that they will 
do so. 








The “Home” of Automobile Insurance || 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 


Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 




















Peter Epes, Supt. of Agents 
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Macon, Ga. 
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Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF IT? 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 
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Hobbs Employers Liability Assurance 
Corporation Decision 


The decision of Commissioner Hobbs, 
of Massachusetts, saying that the Em- 
ployers Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., and written in the form of 
a letter, is entirely in its rights in using 
the title corporation, follows: 


I have given careful consideration to your 
communication of Apri] 28, which appears_ to 
be identical with a copy sent to this office 
dated April 29, and your further communica- 
tion of May 2 relative to the Employers Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation, Limited. 

The substance of your letter appears to_be 
that the Employers Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, Limited, is not a corporation as de- 
fined by the laws of the Commonwealth. The 
papers on file in this office appear to indicate 
that it is a corporation incorporated under the 
Companies Act, 1862 to 1880, and a certificate 
of incorporation issued by the Assistant Regis- 
trar of Joint Stock Companies, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“T hereby certify that the Employers Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation, Limited, is this 
day incorporated under the Companies Act 
1862 to 1880. and that this company is limited.” 

I judge by your letter that you apparently 
have in mind the fact that certain of the Eng- 
lish companies are organized under deeds of 
settlement which specify that they are not to 
be considered as corporations. There are cer- 
tain companies of thig description doing busi- 
ness in the Commonwealth, and while the Em- 
sloyers Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim- 
ited, does not appear to be upon the same foot- 
ing, it may be pertinent to call to your atten- 
tion that their status has been the subject of 
litigation in the Supreme Judicial Court of_this 
Commonwealth and also in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. the case in the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court being Oliver 
vs. Liverpool & London Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 100 Mass. 531. I would call your atten- 
tion to the language of the court on pages 539 
and 540, which indicates the opinion of the 
court that companies under deeds of settle- 
ment may be treated for the purposes of taxa- 
tion as corporations and, therefore, could not 
escapq taxation on the ground that they were 
not corporations. 

The matter was taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States on writ of error appear- 
ing as Liverpool Insurance Company vs. Massa- 
chusetts, 77 United States Supreme Court Re- 
ports 566. I would call your attention to the 
language on page 576. “We have no hesitation 
in holding that as the law of corporations is 
understood in this country, the association is a 
corporation.” 

f the courts have held thus in the case of 
associations under deeds of settlement, there 


can be no question but that a company regu- 
larly incorporated under the Companies Act 
and described in its certificate of organization 
as a corporation would be recognized as such 
in the courts of this Commonwealth. 

I must, therefore rule that the company is 
entirely within its rights in using the word 
“Corporation” in its title. 





RESIDENCE BURGLARY 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 25.—H. S. Mason, 
manager of the casualty department of 
Logue Brothers, gave a lecture before 
the casualty insurance school of the 
University of Pittsburgh recently, in 
which he discussed the policy known 
as the residence burglary, theft and 
larceny policy. He explained the dif- 
ference between this policy and the pol- 
icy covering burglary only. Mr. Mason 
took pains to avoid all technical terms, 
so that the students would have no diffi- 
culty in understanding his meaning. 
Coverage regarding additional insur- 
ance and storeroom was gone into by 
Mr. Mason, who closed his lecture by 
emphasizing the importance of properly 
filling out the application schedule. 





CALIFORNIA FIGURES 

The Pacific Insurance Chart, issued 
by the “Pacific Underwriter,” shows 
that in 1921 the California accident and 
health business premiums were $4,762,- 
188; losses, $2,058,719. Fidelity and 
surety premiums were $3,158,495; losses 
$653,869. Automobile premiums of fire 
and marine companies were $6,209,550; 
losses $3 502,610. Casualty companies’ 
automobile premiums were $11,491,319; 
losses $4,507.204. Plate Glass premi- 
ums were $633,275; losses, $218,054. 
Burglary premiums were $898,537; loss- 
es, $440.486. Compensation vremiums 
were $13,370,673; losses, $6,924,285. 

LUTZ APPOINTED MANAGER 

The Republic Casualty of Pittsburgh, 
has opened a branch office in Philadel- 
phia at 327 Walnut street, with Alfred 
J. Lutz, who was formerly connected 
with the Travelers as resident manager. 
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Yours Without Cost— 


The A¢tna Business- Building Textbook 


of Practical Underwriting and Selling Pointers on the 


Accident and Health 
Burglary 

Automobile 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Plate Glass 

Engine Breakage 








What Insurance 


Men Think of 
This Textbook. 


(Excerpts from letters written by insurance men 
outside of our own organization) 


“‘T congratulate your Company 
on being the first in the field with 
such a work.” 


“T expected to receive some- 
thing worth while but am indeed 
surprised to receive so much truly 
valuable information.” 


“T have found it of much help.” 


““The subjects are ably handled 
and the statistics interesting and 
helpful.” 

“Your textbook is just the 


thing for the needs of the average 
agent.” 


“You are to be commended on 
issuing this helpful data in such a 
practical form.” 


“The reading of this textbook 
will be an education.” 











JETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Accident and Liability Department) 


ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Largest Multiple Line Insurance Organization in the World 


following Casualty and Surety Lines: 


Parcel Post 

Group Disability 

Check Alteration and Forgery 
Transportation 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Water Damage 


Public Liability 


Electrical Machinery 


300 Pages 
of Valuable Information 


for the Insurance Man 


The Atna Business-Building Textbook consists 
of 32 separate text units—some 300 pages of in- 
tensely practical information, conveniently en- 
closed in a patented binder, with reference index. 

We have supplied, without charge, several 
thousand copies to insurance men in general, be- 
lieving that the information contained would be 
appreciated. As long as the remaining supply lasts, 
we shall be glad to send a copy to any insurance 
agent or broker handling Casualty, Life, Fire, 
Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


Act Quickly 
if you would secure a copy 


To secure a copy, simply fill out the coupon or use 
your business letterhead. Due to the limited stock 
we have on hand we can supply but one copy to 


any one individual. If you do not use the coupon, 


kindly mention this publication in replying. 


Personal Effects Floater 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
And others 


Riot, Insurrection, Civil Commotion and Explosion 
Physicians’, Surgeons’, Dentists’ and Druggists’ Liability 








An Educational 
Service for 
/Etna Agents 


Each of the 32 separate text 
units contained in the Ztna Busi- 
ness-Building Textbook is part of 
an educational service extended 
during the past three years to 
agents and brokers of the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies. 


To help Atna representatives 
keep pace with the rapid develop- 
ments in the insurance field, a 
new text is published each 
month as a supplement to THE 
ETNA-IZER, our monthly pub- 
lication. 


This unique monthly service is 
but one of the many ways in 
which the A&tna Affiliated Com- 
panies assist their representatives 
to build up and maintain a well 
rounded and increasingly profit- 
able multiple line commission 
income. 








USE THIS COUPON 











W. L. MOONEY, Agency Secretary 
Accident and Liability Department 
Etna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Please send without charge a copy of THE Z.TNA BUSI- 
NESS-BUILDING TEXTBOOK on Casualty and Surety Lines. 
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